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Job Placement in the 
Junior College Field 


LSEWHERE in this issue of the 

JouRNAL there will be found a re- 
port of ten years of placement and 
follow-up at the Los Angles City Col- 
lege. This article has been prepared by 
Victoria McAlmon, placement codrdi- 
nator of the college. Miss McAlmon 
also is a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the California State Dpartment 
of Employment. Her article is a re- 
vealing document as well as a splendid 
example of the manner in which the 
City College is assuming responsibility 
for serving modern youth at the junior 
college level. One of the first institu- 
tions of its kind to develop semi- 
professional and terminal courses, it 
now offers elaborate programs in many 
divisions of work for which youths may 
prepare themselves to enter jobs after 
two years of specific training beyond 
the high school. 

Another report of somewhat similar 
character has just been sent this writer 
by Joseph A. Amori, in charge of place- 
ment at the San Francisco Junior Col- 
leg. This is a report of the part-time 
and full-time placements completed by 
Mr. Amori’s office for the period be- 
ginning February 5, 1941, and includ- 
ing May 25, 1941. During the period 
one thousand students were interviewed 
for jobs. Out of that number 538 job 
placements were made, 429 men and 
109 women. In addition, 142 men were 
sent out to jobs but were not able to 
qualify because of lack of one or more 
characteristics ; and there were 120 calls 
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from employers (for 42 men and 78 
women) where no students were found 
possessing the adequate qualifications. 

The diversity of calls from employ- 
ers in the San Francisco area is as great 
as that in the Los Angeles area and may 
be classified as follows for men: 


— 


. Accounting. 
2. Banking. 
3. Chauffeuring. 
4. Clerking. 
5. Delivery service. 
6. Engineering. 
7. General office work. 
8. Library work. 
9. Merchandise selling. 
10. Radio repair work. 
11. Service station work. 
12. Shipping clerk service. 
13. Summer work (in restau- 
rants, resorts, camps). 
14. Ushering. 
and for women: 
1. Clerical work in offices. 
2. Household work (including 
care of children). 


[! would be interesting to have reports 
from other junior colleges along such 
lines as the above, especially from Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. Are these data 
from two of the largest junior colleges 
representative? If so, it would seem to 
indicate (1) that the employing public 
is more and more turning to the junior 
college field for recruiting beginners in 
both business and industry; (2) that 
the newer terminal courses are being 
recognized as having valuable content 
for early transfer of youth to practical 
affairs of the work-a-day world; and 
(3) that the added two years of study 
in laboratory and shop of the junior 
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college guarantee a maturity and a con- 
centration of purpose on the part of 
young people which is of decidedly 
worth-while significance to employers. 

We are learning these days that a 
very important means of combating un- 
employment is to concentrate on oc- 
cupational adjustment; for unemploy- 
ment is due not so much to shortage of 
work as it is to the failure to get the 
worker with some particular skill into 
the specific place where that skill is 
needed. This is obvious in the case of 
adult employment, but it has begun to 
hold with almost equal force in the case 
of young people of the upper secondary 
school grades—that is, both the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of the high school 
and the two years of junior college edu- 
cation. 

In increasing numbers employers, 
whether in business or in industry, are 
going to approach the school with job 
specifications. The school will have to 
“apply the specifications to prospective 
workers” and then “refer them to 
employers or to sources of training.” 
Moreover, National Defense programs 
are relying on the school to include the 
training of adults in many of the less 
advanced technical skills through the 
offering of short refresher or pre- 
employment courses. This all means, of 
course, that the school must play a 
definite part in expanded training along 
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technological lines, and a definite part 
in placement and follow-up.—W. W. 
Kemp, associate editor; professor of 
education, University of California. 





Do Our Pupils Act 
As They Should? 


MPHASIS at the present time has 
been placed on the defense pro- 
gram and on preserving our democratic 
principles and making them more func- 
tional in the lives of our citizens. Much 
of the curriculum in our general edu- 
cation courses is pointed toward de- 
veloping understandings, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and habits that each citizen 
should possess. Many of the teachers 
of the elective courses also consider this 
as one of their important purposes. 
How well are we succeeding? Do 
our pupils understand these principles 
and show an abiding faith in them? Do 
they understand the struggles and sacri- 
fice that it took to establish them? Do 
they show a sincere belief in them by 
attempting to put them into practice? 
Do they show skills in doing this? The 
final test of teaching good citizenship 
is shown by the actions of the pupils 
in the classroom, around the schools, at 
activities, and in the community. 
We should be continuously studying 
our administration, curriculum, coun- 
seling, student activities, and relation- 
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4 The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the California Society of Secondary 
Education will take place in San Francisco on Sunday evening, February 22. This 
meeting, dinner followed by a business session, will precede the opening of the 
San Francisco convention of the American Association of School Administrators. 
A. C. Argo, president of the Society, announces that members of the Board will be 
notified at a later date of the time and place of the dinner. 

The meeting of the Trustees is prescribed by the Society's Acts of Incorporation. 
and since there is to be no big conference held this year by the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals, at which time the annual meeting usually is 
held, officers of the Society have decided that the February date offers the best 
opportunity for getting together a large number of the trustees. Because of the 
crowded calendar for the Administrators’ convention, there will be no attempt this 
year to hold a meeting of the Editorial Board of the “Journal.” 
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ship with the community, with the 
purpose of introducing learning ex- 
periences that will result in improved 
citizenship teaching.—A. C. Arco, 
president, California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education. 





Next Month 


N these days when so much emphasis 
[is being placed on training for de- 
fense industries and on training for 
defense activities in the local commu- 
nity, it is essential that the more com- 
monplace phases of the school program 
be not overlooked. Important among 
the latter—and, if possible, more im- 
portant now than ever before—is that 
group of activities known as “family 
life education.” To picture what is be- 
ing done in California with education 
for family life is the purpose of the 
February symposium. 

The symposium has been organized 
and planned by Miss Maude I. Murchie, 
chief of the Bureau of Homemaking 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. She herself furnishes an impor- 
tant article outlining the philosophy of 
family life education as expressed in 
the vocational education program. Miss 
May E. Davis, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Oakland Public Schools, dis- 
cusses family life education in the gen- 
eral curriculum. 

Other authors and the topics on which 
they write are the following: Miss 
Saidee E. Stark, head of the Home 
Economics Department, Sacramento 
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Junior College, writes of “Family Life 
Education in a Junior College.” Family 
life education in relation to the war 
situation is discussed by Miss Bernice 
Budlong, city supervisor of domestic 
arts in San Jose. 

The place of the nursery school in 
family life education is the topic on 
which Dr. Lovisa C. Wagoner of Mills 
College writes. Miss Essie L. Elliott 
of Manual Arts Senior High School, 
Los Angeles, tells about family life 
education for boys; and Miss Georgia 
Ruffcorn, regional supervisor of the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education, 
State Department of Education, de- 
scribes wage-earning opportunities that 
grow out of family life education. 

The out-of-state article for February 
comes from Miss Hazel V. Curtis, dean 
of girls in the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
High School. She compares the per- 
sonnel work of California junior col- 
leges with that engaged in by junior col- 
leges in the Middle West. 

Other articles to appear in this issue 
include the following: “Campaigning 
for Better Behavior,” by Richard M. 
Clowes of Enterprise Junior High 
School, Compton Union Secondary Dis- 
trict; “The Need for More Emphasis 
on Study of Graphs,” by Edwin Eagle 
of Napa Union High School ; “Educa- 
tion and Our Cultural Pattern,” by Dr. 
Leona Chidester, Los Angeles clinical 
psychologist ; and “Senior Opportunity 
Day at Alameda High,” by Miss E. 
Louise Jolly, dean of girls, Alameda 
High School. 


Education Degree Now Offered at U.C.L. A. 


The new degree of Doctor of Education is being offered for the first time 
on the Los Angeles campus of the University of California beginning this fall, 


according to Dr. Edwin A. Lee, dean of the School of Education. 





Problems of Placement of 
Secondary Students 45; 44 seor 


N recent years there has come a 

growing realization that under ordi- 
nary economic conditions there is not 
an easy or normal way for the begin- 
ning employee to make a satisfactory 
contact with a prospective employer. 
Application from door to door is dis- 
couraging, frequently ineffective, and 
certainly inefficient from the viewpoint 
of getting the right person in the right 
job. Commercial employment agencies 
are not a satisfactory solution, particu- 
larly for the beginner, because of the 
fee charged for placement and because 
the commercial agency has practically 
no contact with the schools as a source 
of information about their applicants. 

Employers have established person- 
nel offices to help them in making a 
proper selection of employees—these 
personnel offices now also are being 
charged with the difficult problem of 
labor relations—and personnel officers 
quickly realized that a large source for 
efficient employees lay in the schools. 
Some personnel officers made direct 
contact with high schools, junior col- 
leges, and colleges, but at about this 
same time educational leaders, study- 
ing the problem of youth in the de- 
pression, stated that the responsibility 
of the school to the student is not com- 
pleted until the student has been not 
only trained for a job, but properly 
placed and successfully working on a 
job. Placement on a job, and the follow- 
up necessary to see that the employee 
is successful, certainly demands a school 
service not previously rendered. 

At the same time that educational 
leaders were demanding that the schools 
should establish placement and follow- 
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up services, the federal and_ state 
governments were extending their em- 
ployment work to cover somewhat the 
same group of prospective employees, 
through the junior employment service. 
“State Employment Service and the 
Schools,” Miss Crosby’s article in this 
symposium, gives not only a statement 
of the work of the California Depart- 
ment of Employment, but gives sugges- 
tions as to means of cooperation be- 
tween the school and the state employ- 
ment office. 


We can accept whole-heartedly the 
suggestions outlined by Miss Crosby; 
schools should make use of every pos- 
sible agency leading to proper place- 
ment of their graduates and drop outs. 
One cannot, however, be equally sure 
that we should accept the implication of 
the article, that there is no need for a 
school placement service, that all the 
school needs to do is set up a means for 
furnishing information to the state em- 
ployment office. It may be that the 
school should have its own placement 
office as well as codperate with the state 
employment service. 


HE argument against a school 

placement office is that it duplicates 
unnecessarily a social function now be- 
ing performed by a public agency and, 
therefore, that there is a waste of pub- 
lic money. Those of us who have been 
engaged in placement work realize that 
no placement office is infallible—prob- 
ably personnel officers realize this better 
than we do. Placement offices make 
mistakes either by including candidates 
who are unsatisfactory or by excluding 
sometimes the ideal candidate; as the 
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office gets larger, the chance of over- 
looking the best candidate becomes 
greater, and it may: be that the smart 
personnel officer will wish to supple- 
ment the recommendations of one office 
with the recommendations of other 
people. Placement officers recognize 
also that they misjudge candidates, and 
it is distinctly to the interest of a candi- 
date to have a chance in more than one 


placement office. The statement that a 


school placement office is merely a 
duplication of other services may not 
be entirely true. 

A second consideration in the matter 
of establishing a school placement of- 


fice is the question of follow-up. Here 
we do not refer to statistics, or charts, 
or tables ; we mean the personal follow- 
up of the student to see to it that he is 
making a satisfactory adjustment to the 
job—the sort of thing that is done by 
an efficient codrdinator in a vocational 
education program. Such follow-up is 
not possible on the basis of the casual 
acquaintance of a registrant and a 
placement officer in an office that han- 
dles thousands ; it is possible only where 
the relationship is that of pupil to 
teacher, where the teacher accepts the 
responsibility of guidance over the 
rough spots of first employment. 


pager or 








4 During recent years most school people have agreed, at least in principle if not 
in practice, that the secondary school has a responsibility for youths even after they 
have graduated or withdrawn from the institutions of formal schooling, a responsi- 
bility that extends to placing the individual in a job for which he is well suited and 
then in following him and offering further help until definitely he has taken his 
place as a part of adult society. The schools had just begun to accept this idea 
when the depression thrust upon them the need for making immediate explorations 
of the occupational field and of job possibilities. This threw the emphasis on place- 
ment, and this phase of the problem has received much more attention than the 
companion and equally important problem of follow-up. Probably the junior colleges 
have done more in the way of placement than have the other units of the school 
system, but even there there is need for further expansion and for a better under- 
standing of the problem. The junior colleges, however, are not the only schools that 
need to concern themselves with placement and follow-up. Every secondary institu- 
tion that is terminal for any number of individuals has the responsibility, be it junior 
high school, high school, or junior college, be it a small rural school or a large metro- 
politan trade school in an industrial section. This is the message which the present 
symposium is intended to convey. 


The symposium was planned and organized by H. A. Spindt, manager of the 
Bureau of Guidance and Placement, University of California. He arranged for an 
article from a small high school, one from a large high school, and one from a junior 
college. He requested one also from the State Department of Employment which 
would explain the Department's attitude towards the relationship which should 
exist between the State agency and the schools. He arranged that the data 
presented in the articles would be based on studies made prior to the school year 
1941-42 so that there would be no distortion as a result of the present defense boom— 
for, of course, now there is a shortage of many types of workers rather than of jobs. 

Mr. Spindt himself writes the lead article for the symposium. Other authors are 
the following: Alfred Christensen, Fresno Senior High School; L. W. Hedge. principal 
of Bakersfield’s Kern County Union High School; Miss Victoria McAlmon, placement 
codrdinator at Los Angeles City College, and Miss Rena Crosby, junior placement 
representative of the California Department of Employment. Professor W. W. Kemp 
of the University of California writes the editorial that introduces the symposium. 
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Coordinators will tell you that many 
employers will discharge an employee 
rather than point out to the employee 
what he needs to do to make himself 
successful, and the best work of the co- 
ordinator is done when he finds out 
from the employer what weaknesses 
need to be corrected by the employee 
and then sets about to save the em- 
ployee’s job by helping him correct his 
deficiencies. This type of follow-up 
takes time and is distinctly an educa- 
tional service. The fact that it is an 
educational service does not mean that 
it must be performed by a person em- 
ployed by a school district, but only that 
the attitude and skill required are those 
of the teacher rather than of the officer 
who is interested merely in placement. 


HE school placement officer needs 

to have three distinct qualifications : 
his judgment of people must be good, 
he must be able to acquire the confi- 
dence of employers, and he must be 
able to teach the young employee on the 
job. Judgment of people is not merely 
judgment on the basis of a personal 
interview ; the placement officer must 
gather information about the candidate 
and interpret that information in rela- 
tion to a specific employment situation 
—a part of the judgment of a candidate 
also is a judgment of the employer and 
the job. Included in the information 
available in the placement office are such 
items as previous employment, scholas- 
tic record, behavior record, test record, 
school activities, personality, social at- 
titudes, and specific skills. In almost 
every school the gathering of such in- 
formation implies filing space and cler- 
ical help. 

Acquiring the confidence of employ- 
ers is not an easy task. Personal and 
social contact are valuable, of course, 
but even with a great deal of contact, 
there still does not necessarily develop 
confidence. Confidence comes with two 
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q This summary of the problems of 
placement makes an excellent intro- 
duction to the symposium on “Place- 
ment and Follow-Up in California 
Secondary Schools.” Mr. Spindt, as 
manager of the Bureau of Guidance 
and Placement of the University of 
California, probably is better quali- 
fied than any other one individual 
in the State to give to it the neces- 
sary perspective. And not only can 
he see the picture from his present 
location, but also he has had the 
experience of viewing it as a high 
school principal, having been prin- 
cipal of Bakersfield’s Kern County 
Union High School before accepting 
his present responsibilities. 

Mr. Spindt is well-known to second- 
ary people of the State, having been 
president of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals 
for two terms, and having been active 
in work of the Aifiliation Committee 
since 1929. He is the coauthor of a 
civics textbook published for use in 
the twelfth grade. 











things: competent performance and 
personal regard and respect. The school 
placement officer should have time to 
meet employers in a personal way at 
service club meetings, chambers of 
commerce, and other. community af- 
fairs; he should be paid a salary that 
will let him make community contacts 
without hurting his family financial 
status. Transportation frequently is nec- 
essary, and provision should be made by 
the school district to pay for transporta- 
tion of the placement officer as he visits 
employers. 

On occasion, every placement officer 
is faced with a choice of responsibilities. 
When the matter of a school placement 
office was mentioned to one employer 
he asked, “For what purpose? To find 
jobs for all without regard for effi- 
ciency, or to give to the employer the 
best possible person?” Here is a can- 
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didate who needs a job desperately— 
should the placement officer send him, 
or this other one, better fitted for the 
job, but not so needy? Generally, the 
placement officer cannot let his sym- 
pathy run away with his judgment ; the 
employer expects efficiency and will not 
list his next job with the placement of- 
fice unless he is sure he will receive 
recommendations on an efficiency basis. 

It is not to be presumed that all 
schools will provide a special placement 
officer. In many schools the principal 
has carried this responsibility for years 
past, and, in small and medium sized 
schools, it may still be carried as an 
additional responsibility of the prin- 
cipal, the vice-principal, or an interested 
and capable teacher. In larger schools 
definite arrangements should be made 
for this service, either independently or 
along the lines suggested in Miss Cros- 
by’s article. 


UT whatever the administrative 

set-up, follow-up by the schools of 
the type suggested in Dr. Christensen’s 
article is extremely valuable. The im- 
plication of his study, that adults tend 
to live in the same territory in which 
they have gone to school, would suggest 
that a large part of our vocational 
training should be based on the indus- 
tries of the local area. 

In connection with Dr. Christensen’s 
conclusions, however, there is a ten- 
dency to regard a “placement area” as 
a very small place ; actually it may cover 
cities a hundred miles or more away. 
Fullerton Junior College regards all 
southern California as its placement 
area for office workers. A small school 
like Los Molinos finds commercial 
placement opportunities in Chico, 
Marysville, and Sacramento. We need 
to re-define our “community survey” 
limits to include the larger “placement 


area.” In this connection, it may be 
worth-while to point out, it is not neces- 
sary for the individual school or school 
system to make an extensive community 
survey in order to get information of 
value in both placement and vocational 
training. One should not wait for funds 
to do the complete survey ; even a par- 
tial survey covering either a small area, 
or one type of business, or one voca- 
tion, may be very worth-while. 


LACEMENT officers feel that they 

have information of value to coun- 
selors, particularly in regard to voca- 
tions. Counselors do not ask placement 
officers for help, believing that place- 
ment officers take too shortsighted a 
viewpoint. It is interesting to note the 
distinction Miss Crosby makes between 
“employment counseling” and “voca- 
tional counseling.” It is probable that 
in the future, placement officers will be 
chosen from the counseling group ; then 
a desirable relationship will be built up, 
with placement information going to 
and being used by the counselor, and 
the placement director acting as indi- 
vidual and group counselor in vocations. 

Certainly as this movement grows in 
our schools, we must not let the place- 
ment director be concerned only with 
job-getting; he must be the one who 
can give help to the bewildered student 
in the course of his training, the sug- 
gestion that will give a feeling of se- 
curity ; he must help to get the job; he 
must help to make the student success- 
ful on the job. If non-school agencies, 
or school and non-school agencies co- 
operating, can achieve these three ob- 
jectives—of counseling, placement, and 
follow-up—then schools need not estab- 
lish independent placement offices. But 
if non-school agencies cannot achieve 
these ends, then the school must accept 
its responsibility in this field. 








Occupational Follow-up In 
A Small School 4 By ALFRED CHRISTENSEN 


ECENT events have brought into 
unusual prominence the vocational 
objective of the secondary schools. 
Particular impetus has been imparted 
by four factors: first, need for skilled 
workers, created by the defense indus- 
tries and the war boom; second, the 
ten-year persistence of widespread un- 
employment; third, a tremendous in- 
flux of non-academic type young people 
into the high schools during the past 
ten years; and, fourth, an increasing 
realization on the part of the general 
public that supports our schools that 
not all students are academic-minded. 
As is so often the case on the Ameri- 
can scene, as soon as a problem is 
discovered many rush in with ill- 
considered, ill-advised, costly, and 
sometimes positively harmful solutions. 
An unrestrained desire for action may 
result in retrogression rather than prog- 
ress. What we need is well-guided, 
intelligently directed, and thoroughly 
studied action based on a study of facts 
and not on a web of supposition. 

This article reports an attempt to 
bring to light certain objective data 
and factual material which may help us 
to answer the question of “After high 
school, what?” Properly interpreted 
the data may enable us to reshape our 
instruction along the most valuable 
lines. At least the data reported herein 
cannot be ignored in any intelligent con- 
sideration of the problems of guidance 
and vocational education. 


HIS study is purely local in charac- 
ter. It covered the graduates of 
the Lindsay High School from 1910 
to 1936, 994 in number. There is no 
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4 As superintendent of the Lindsay 
Unified School District, Dr. Christen- 
sen last year conducted a survey of 
the occupational destination of grad- 
uates of the Lindsay High School, a 
fine survey of importance not only for 
the data it revealed relative to con- 
ditions in the local community but 
also of value in that it illustrates what 
the small school can do in the way of 
follow-up. As a guide to curriculum 
planning and as a check on the voca- 
tional offerings of a school, this sort 
of a survey is invaluable. A descrip- 
tion of this study makes an important 
contribution to the present symposium 
since it shows that interest in place- 
ment and follow-up need not be con- 
fined to the larger communities. 

At present Dr. Christensen is a 
member of the faculty in the Fresno 
Senior High School. Before going 
there this fall he had served for six 
years as superintendent at Lindsay. 
Before that he had been superinten- 
dent at Crockett, and also he has been 
principal of the Ferndale Union High 
School, vice-principal at Pleasanton 
High School, and teaching fellow in 
education at Northwestern University. 





reason to believe, however, that this 
high school is not typical or that similar 
studies in scores of rural high schools 
throughout California would not dis- 
close similar facts. 

This investigation covered two points 
of importance: first, what can we ex- 
pect of our graduates as to their future 
residence, and, second, what occupa- 
tions are our graduates following as a 
life work? 

The first question is significant as a 
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TasLe 1.—Distribution of Residence of 841 Lindsay High School Graduates of the 
Classes of 1910 to 1936 Whose Residence Was Discovered, 
Taken January 16, 1940. 
Location Number Per Cent 

In the Lindsay School District 347 41.4 
In Tulare County, including those in this district ........................ 451 53.6 
In a California agricultural trading area, including those 

counted above 601 71.5 
In a California urban or industrial area 186 22.1 
Outside the State of California 54 6.4 

















guide to our program of vocational 
education. If we discover that our 
graduates largely go to other areas and 
other states to earn their living, then 
the problem of vocational education be- 
comes more extensive. If, on the other 
hand, we discover that they tend to 
remain in this or similar areas, then 
we should frame our program defi- 
nitely to meet local occupational needs. 

The second question is equally sig- 
nificant, Certainly the school should 
put major emphasis on occupational 
fields in which the largest number of 
our graduates actually have found em- 
ployment. Conversely, we should not 
commit the wasteful error of institut- 
ing training programs in occupational 
fields in which few of our graduates 
find employment. 

The data were secured by direct in- 
quiry. First a master list containing 
994 names of all graduates of the school 
from 1910 to 1936 was prepared. On 
this list two simple facts about each 
graduate were to be recorded: the 
present residence and the occupation 
being followed as a life work. 

Data were secured from a wide 
variety of sources, among which were 
the following: school teachers, school 
office secretaries, younger brothers or 
sisters still in school, parents, relatives, 
acquaintances or friends residing in 
Lindsay, and from the staff of the local 
newspapers. In this way data on resi- 
dence were secured for 84 per cent of 
the graduates and on occupation for 
82 per cent of the graduates. 


The extremely high percentage of 
response is unusual in most question- 
naire work. While it is likely that cer- 
tain factors operate to keep the sam- 
pling from being purely random, the 
chances are strong that the data on the 
remaining 16 or 18 per cent would 
make little significant difference in the 
distributions found. From the stand- 
point of statistical analysis the chances 
of additional cases altering the distri- 
bution are negligible. We feel, there- 
fore, that the data have a high degree 
of validity and reliability. 


Ao at Table 1 immediately 
suggests that vocational education 
primarily is a local enterprise, as more 
than half of the Lindsay graduates 
finally locate in their own county. 
Furthermore, a surprisingly large num- 
ber of these graduates, about 93 per 
cent, remain within the State of Cali- 
fornia. Nearly three out of four gradu- 
ates eventually make their home in the 
local county or in an agricultural trad- 
ing and processing community quite 
similar to Lindsay in fundamental vo- 
cational composition. Table 1 shows 
71.5 per cent of the school’s graduates 
so located. Despite supposition to the 
contrary, we are preparing an over- 
whelming majority of our graduates to 
become citizens of the local community 
or of communities similar to it. 
Obviously this simplifies the task of 
our schools as far as vocational edu- 
cation and guidance are concerned. If 
we can devise an efficient program to 
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TaBLe 2.—Occupational Destination of 829 Lindsay High School Graduates of the 
Classes of 1910 to 1936, Taken January 16, 1940. 








Group 





Business and commercial fields .......... 
Professional and technical fields ........ 
Common and agricultural labor .......................... 
Trades, industries, miscellaneous occupation 


Students 
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| Number | Per Cent 
eae hisciansehite cil 326 39.3 
la ala | 192 | 23.2 
pedbsesiideScdoad 75 9.1 
58 | 7.0 
55 | 6.6 
46 | 6.5 
44 5.3 
33 | 4.0 
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meet local needs, we shall have done 
a good job for the large majority of 
our graduates. 

The area of service of our rural high 
school perhaps is not as extensive as 
many have assumed in discussing voca- 
tional education. By and large we are 
not training workers for urban indus- 
trial centers. We are not now, and prob- 
ably should not in the near future estab- 
lish courses in vocational education and 
guidance which will tend to drive 
young people away from our local com- 
munities. If they cannot be adjusted 
to our local economic life, the chances 
are very strong that we cannot solve 
the problem for any great number by 
encouraging them to move to other 
communities, where similar problems of 
unemployment and vocational place- 
ment exist. 


A? probably one would guess in ad- 
vance, Table 2 shows that by far 
the largest single group of graduates is 
that engaged as homemakers. Though 
this study presented no positive proof, 
it appears that most of our girl gradu- 
ates become homemakers in from one 
to five years following graduation. It 
might be well at this time to review 
the secondary school offering in the 
light of this almost certain destination 
of 40 per cent of our graduates, with 
a view to determining whether or not 
we are doing all we can to make good 
homemakers of our girls. 

The problem of increasing the effec- 





tiveness of training for future home- 
makers is not as simple as one might 
imagine. Teachers, guidance workers, 
and parents know by experience how 
difficult it is to get the average 14- to 
18-year-old high school girl to study, 
work, and plan toward future home 
management. She is more likely to 
focus time and attention on present 
social activities, on college preparatory 
courses, or on preparation for a vo- 
cation which, if followed at all, is likely 
to be followed for only a very short 
space of time. Perhaps too much impor- 
tance has been attached to careers for 
women other than homemaking. It 
seems that we need to exercise a little 
practical realism here as parents and 
teachers and bring each high school 
girl squarely to face the fact that by 
all odds her longest and most important 
life work probably will be as a home- 
maker. 

The greatest vocational opportunity 
seems to exist in the business and com- 
mercial fields, where 23.2 per cent of 
the graduates of this high school are 
earning a living, a group two and a 
half times as large as any other, except- 
ing homemaking. While Lindsay is a 
typical agricultural center, the employ- 
ment opportunities for graduates exist 
in largest number in occupational fields 
only indirectly connected with actual 
production and farming. Only 5% per 
cent of the graduates actually are en- 
gaged as growers, farmers, ranchers, 
or dairymen. 
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More than forty distinct occupational 
groups were found in the business field. 
Here, as elsewhere, the graduates are 
distributed in an almost endless variety 
of positions. From the 26 graduating 
classes there are but 23 persons actu- 
ally engaged as stenographers, an aver- 
age of less than one per class. An ex- 
amination of the complete data, too 
extensive to report here, discloses the 
futility of a highly specialized training 
program on the high school level for 
specific jobs in the business field. The 
number of individuals likely to be em- 
ployed in any one occupation is too 
small and the number of occupations 
too large to make that plan practicable. 

Teaching, with 49 persons employed, 
is the occupation of the largest fre- 
quency, again excepting homemaking. 
The best high school course for this 
group obviously is a good college pre- 
paratory course. The average teacher, 
loath to point out the possibilities of 
his own profession, is perhaps unduly 
submerging an excellent vocational out- 
let. 

Surprising to many is the relatively 
small number of persons engaged in 
trades and industries, only 6.6 per cent 
of the survey group being found in 
that classification. All too often “vo- 
cational education” has been interpreted 
erroneously by schoolmen and lay- 
men alike as meaning “more shops.” 
Twenty-six graduating classes produced 
only 15 persons actually engaged as 
mechanics. Here, too, one is impressed 
by the great variety of occupations dis- 
covered and the relatively small number 
in any one occupation. 


) © nmr study of the data dis- 
closes the impossibility of meeting 
the needs of high school graduates with 
narrowly specialized trade training. No 
single trade occurs with great enough 
frequency to make this possible. It is 
possible to waste a great deal of money 
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on expensive specialized shop equip- 
ment for training in narrow vocational 
lines—such as house wiring, lathe oper- 
ation, welding, wood turning—wherein 
an almost negligible number of the 
trainees have any chance to follow the 
vocation in the place where eventually 
they reside. Here, as in the commercial 
field, courses of a general nature are 
indicated, to give a background of 
manual dexterity, tool sense, and gen- 
eral information that can be applied to 
make the trainee a quick learner of a 
narrow trade skill in whatever trade 
occupational opportunities happen to 
exist in the future years. 

It might be well to point out here 
that no one can predict with any cer- 
tainty whatever the nature of the trade 
opportunities that will be open to the 
present high school freshman when he 
graduates four years hence. The pres- 
ent defense industry boom which came 
on us almost overnight certainly could 
not have been foreseen by the high 
school freshman in 1938. Furthermore, 
who can now predict the nature of the 
occupational picture five years hence or 
whenever world peace collapses the 
defense industry and armament boom? 

The program for vocational edu- 
cation not only is a broad program; it 
is a long-term program. We should 
not be stampeded into a program of 
trade training on the high school level 
because of the defense emergency. Our 
program will be more properly based 
on trends over a long period of years, 
such as that covered by this study. 
A detailed analysis of the occupational 
data taken in connection with the 1940 
census should be made immediately 
available to each high school adminis- 
trator for his area. This analysis should 
be of great value in predicting future 
vocational needs of each community. 

In any proposal to increase the time 
spent on vocational education on the 
high school level, it must be remem- 
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bered that increased time on that func- 
tion must be taken from other highly 
important functions of education, It 
still remains an important function to 
increase the command of fundamental 
processes, to provide health instruction, 
to increase the effectiveness of the home 
as a social institution, to inculcate good 
citizenship, to train in the worthy use 
of leisure time, and to build that ethical 
character which is of paramount impor- 
tance in a democratic society. Attention 
to vocational education must not de- 
stroy our educational perspective. 
Then, too, the ability to get and hold 
a job is not simply a matter of the pos- 
session of a trade skill. Vocational 
competence involves the ability to use 
and understand the English language 
with skill, to be neatly and tastefully 
dressed, to meet people easily, to be 
polite and tactful, to be socially accept- 
able, to possess desirable character and 
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personality traits, to have good posture, 
to possess good health, to make a good 
appearance, to exercise a minimum of 
political sagacity. It is in these elements 
of vocational training common to all 
occupations that the secondary schools 
should devote more time, money, and 
attention. 

And in closing it is necessary to make 
one further reservation. Vocational 
guidance, vocational training, job place- 
ment, and follow-up service are not a 
solution of the economic problem of 
unemployment. As long as there are 
too few jobs for all the workers, then 
many persons will be unemployed, irre- 
spective of how well trained and effi- 
cient they are. Instituting a perfect 
program of training creates no new 
jobs. But these services do perform 
an important function, for they help to 
eliminate the waste caused by excessive 
job turnover. 


Administrators to Hold Convention in San Francisco 


“Education for a Free People,” has been selected as the theme of the coming 
convention of the American Association of School Administrators, to be held 
in San Francisco, February 21 to 26, 1942. The convention is expected to attract 
more than twelve thousand registered delegates. 

Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, president of the Association, recently visited San 





Francisco in company with S. D. Shankland, executive secretary, and H. A. 
Allan, business manager, to discuss with educational and city officials, plans for 
the largest convention which it has been the honor of San Francisco to entertain. 

Said President Pillsbury: “In coming to California, it is our hope that the 
school administrators of the United States will find this an experience that will 
bring them rich professional and cultural returns. At this time when a common 
bond of sympathy and understanding is so essential, we believe that holding our 
national convention for the first time on the Pacific Coast, thus bringing the 
superintendents of the entire country to the West, will serve as a factor of no 
small importance in creating that unity so important to national morale.” 

While the local executive committee is handling immediate details in charge 
of the convention program, the impending convention has attracted the attention 
of civic and business leaders as well, according to Dr. A. J. Cloud, chairman of 
the executive committee for the convention. 
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Meeting Our Obligation of 


Placement 


HE Educational Policies Commis- 
P yon in one of its most recent 
publications, makes the following state- 
ment: “The responsibilities of schools 
should extend to all youth and should 
embrace all the services required to meet 
the educational needs of youth—includ- 
ing the need to be prepared for and 
placed in an occupation with reasonable 
possibilities for personal satisfaction 
and social usefulness.”* Quoting fur- 
ther, “Not until it is reasonably certain 
that a youth is launched on his adult ca- 
reer, with a fair outlook for success 
suited to his abilities, is the school’s obli- 
gation discharged.”* Several years ago 
the Kern County Union High School 
adopted a philosophy of placement sim- 
ilar to the one stated above and today 
is attempting to evolve a service in 
keeping with this policy. 

Our placement bureau not only fulfills 
an obligation to the students and gradu- 
ates in need of employment, but serves 
as a valuable source of information for 
the curriculum committee and the coun- 
seling staff. The follow-up data fur- 
nished by this bureau give a reliable key 
to local occupational opportunities and a 
guide to those who are considering cur- 
riculum adjustments. Another item 
worthy of consideration is the fact that 
the satisfaction of the employer and the 
pupil resulting from the proper place- 
ment by the school of a well-qualified 
boy or girl in a specific job is one of our 
most valuable mediums for the estab- 
lishment of good public relations. 

In its organization and functioning 





1 The Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and the Public 
Schools, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C., p. 5. 


2 Ibid., p. 65. 


4 By L. W. HEDGE 





q When a subcommittee of the State 
Committee on Junior Colleges made 
its report last year on personnel prac- 
tices in the State it revealed that rela- 
tively little in the way of organized 
placement and follow-up is being un- 
dertaken by California junior col- 
leges. If this is true, it would seem 
that the colleges have much te learn 
from a high school, for certainly the 
program at Bakersfield’s Kern County 
Union High School as outlined in this 
article goes a long way towards meet- 
ing the needs of former students of 
that school. The description of Bakers- 
field’s placement program is included 
in the symposium as representative 
of the work that the medium sized and 
larger high schools of the State can 
do and, in many instances, are doing. 

Mr. Hedge, who furnishes the ar- 
ticle, is principal of the Kern County 
High School. As dean of men, before 
becoming principal, he had organ- 
ized the present counseling program 
of the school. Mr. Hedge also has 
been principal of the McFarland High 
School and has had administrative 
and teaching experience in Idaho 
secondary schools. 





our placement bureau is closely re- 
lated to the counseling system. It is 
headed by the dean of boys, who is chair- 
man of the counseling service, and has 
among its members the counselor in 
charge of senior girls, two members of 
the business education staff representing 
the fields of merchandising and secre- 
tarial training, two members of the 
mechanical arts department, and the at- 
tendance officer, who is in charge of 
work permits. In order that there may 
be uniformity of procedure, all news 
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Placements at Kern County Union High School for the School Year 1940-41 

Classification Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | Total 
Clerical = 40 30 10 19 16 24 13 24 25 201 
Service ..... cull 21 5 10 0 11 23 16 1l 4 101 
Crafts ...... Fe 38 8 12 1 3 12 8 9 7 98 
Se 16 17 43 230 1 5 49 49 121 297 
Physical Labor ..... 19 44 12 48 8 23 43 14 86 531 

| ea 134 104 87 298 39 87 129 107 243 1,228 

Miscellaneous Placement Data for the Same Period 

Employers’ Re- 

0 73 71 48 63 27 59 85 67 111 604 
New Regis- 

SE TG | 137 41 190 24 93 89 60 165 937 
1940 Graduates 

Piaced ............... 21 16 13 55 6 5 1 ) 3 125 
Part-time Place- 

RE 120 86 83 284 35 76 115 88 197 1,084 
Full-time Place- 

sas 14 18 4 14 4 11 14 19 16 144 
Permanent Place- 

SSS 99 34 23 17 12 25 32 14 55 311 
Temporary Place- 

TED Aniepetstnincisoccnes 35 70 64 281 27 62 97 93 188 917 

| 


























items and bulletins relating to placement 
originate with this central committee. 

Kern County Union High School is 
one of two large high schools located in 
the city of Bakersfield. It is located on 
the same campus with and shares jointly 
in facilities with the Bakersfield Junior 
College. The close proximity of these 
educational institutions enables us to 
correlate our placement activities closely 
with theirs. Frequent referrals from 
school to school of job opportunities are 
the rule rather than the exception. Oc- 
casional joint meetings for the discus- 
sion of common problems and the 
formulation of policies are held by those 
connected with placement in each of the 
schools. Job opportunities occasionally 
are referred to the schools in our out- 
lying areas of Shafter and McFarland, 
and graduates from those institutions 
are invited to register with our place- 
ment service. 


OON after the opening of school 
each fall, students in need of tem- 
porary or part-time work are urged to 
register with their counselors for place- 
ment. A form is provided which calls 
for pertinent material concerning the 


applicant and which gives him a check- 
list for indicating the particular skills in 
which he is proficient. A place is pro- 
vided for the recording of previous work 
experience and supplementary data such 
as scholastic averages, teacher ratings, 
special aptitudes, and the like. The same 
form provides space for a record of re- 
ferrals to prospective employers and for 
placement and follow-up data. 

Calls from prospective employers are 
referred to the office of the dean of boys 
or to the counselor of senior girls rather 
than to a secretary. These counselors 
endeavor to obtain in considerable detail 
the particular specifications and require- 
ments of the job concerned. In this 
original contact an attempt is made to 
lay a foundation for future calls and to 
set a tentative time for a follow-up. 
Wherever possible, three applicants are 
referred for each position in order that 
the employer may choose the one best 
suited for the specific opening. In case 
the position calls for a high school grad- 
uate, the junior college placement officer 
is advised of the opening in order that 
applicants also may be referred from 
that office. 
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Before being sent out to make appli- 
cation for any position, each student is 
called into the counselors’ office for con- 
sultation. Details of the position are ex- 
plained and advice given as to the most 
appropriate time and method of apply- 
ing. A note of referral addressed to the 
prospective employer is provided, this 
note serving as a letter of introduction 
for each applicant from the school. __ 

A rather large proportion of part-time 
placements is made during the various 
holiday seasons in retail stores. Such 
placements are handled largely by the 
teacher in charge of the merchandising 
program. A foundation for such ser- 
vice is laid through the operation of co- 
operative classes in merchandising in 
which some eighteen units of work are 
provided by the local merchants each 
semester. These cooperative classes are 
alternated between the high school and 
the junior college. The best qualified 
merchandising students are given an op- 
portunity for practical experience in this 
cooperative program, in which they are 
employed on alternate weeks. 

Prior to the Christmas and Easter 
seasons, the instructor calls on various 
local merchants to offer the assistance 
of the schools in furnishing additional 
seasonal help. One example of the ef- 
fectiveness of this method is shown by 
a sign which has appeared for the sec- 
ond consecutive year on the personnel 
manager’s desk in one of the stores 
stating, “No Extra Help Except 
Through the High School.” 


URING the past two years the 

placement activities of the high 
school have grown to rather large pro- 
portions. Part of this obviously is due 
to the change of conditions and to the 
pick-up of normal employment. We do 
not feel, however, that the greater de- 
mand for employees has lessened in any 
way whatever the obligation which we 
owe to our students in the matter of 


placement. Instead, it has increased the 
responsibility of checking carefully to 
insure that a student is not influenced 
into taking what might seem to him to 
be an attractive position but one which 
would affect seriously his total program 
of academic and occupational prepara- 
tion. We find it necessary to encourage 
many of these young people to remain in 
school in order to prepare themselves 
more adequately for the probable con- 
ditions which will exist at the close of 
this emergency. 

The figures which are presented 
showing our placement activities from 
September, 1940, to May, 1941, inclu- 
sive, are not given with the idea that 
they establish any sort of record but 
merely as evidence of the fact that we 
are in the process of evolving an effec- 
tive placement service. The small num- 
bers of graduates placed during these 
months resulted from the fact that the 
spring and summer placements had left 
only 7.7 per cent of the 1940 class avail- 
able for employment, according to our 
fall follow-up study. 

Our records for this year show a total 
of 400 placements up to December 1. 
Placements for December will be con- 
siderably above those of a year ago. 


part of the fall activity of the place- 

ment committee consists in making 
a check-up of the graduates of the pre- 
vious year to determine the number who 
have gone on to school and the occupa- 
tional status of those whose formal edu- 
cation has been terminated. Those who 
are found to be unemployed or desirous 
of changing their employment are urged 
to confer with members of the place- 
ment committee. These individuals 
either are registered for placement or 
are counseled regarding further training 
which would be beneficial to them in 
securing employment. Present condi- 
tions have reduced the group of unem- 
ployed graduates to a bare minimum, 
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consisting largely of those whose racial 
characteristics limit their occupational 
opportunities. 

Through follow-up studies much val- 
uable information is available regarding 
the weaknesses or deficiencies in the 
training of our terminal group. This 
information is considered in revising 
curriculum requirements and in deter- 
mining the content of certain courses. 
An example of such a modification is the 
expansion of the class in office practice 
to a two-hour course for the coming 
semester in order that more practical 
experience in office routine and proce- 
dure may be given. 

Throughout the entire period of the 
development of our counseling service 
the most cooperative and friendly rela- 
tions have been maintained with the 
California State Employment Service. 
Many calls for experienced help are re- 
ferred to that agency. Requests from 
satisfactorily employed alumni who are 
desirous of improving their positions 
likewise are referred, and personnel 
data on any of our graduates are fur- 
nished the Service promptly upon re- 
quest. Calls for “Juniors” occasionally 
are transferred to the high school by 
the state agency. Adults taking work 
in the Evening School or in special day 
and evening classes are directed to reg- 
ister with the state agency. 

It is expected that these relationships 
will be retained on the same basis, but 
whether or not a junior placement ser- 
vice is set up by the State Employment 
Service we intend to retain our own 
identity in exercise of the placement and 
follow-up function. Three primary rea- 
sons make this essential : 

First, it is our conviction that “place- 
ment” is an integral part of the school’s 
responsibility for the vocational adjust- 
ment of its pupils, and there should be 
no break in the process from counseling 
through placement and follow-up back 
to curriculum revision. Secondly, since 
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the full-time placement of a student in- 
volves a period of rapid and sometimes 
radical adjustment, it is obvious that 
such transition should be made under 
the guidance of a counselor equipped 
with complete personnel data and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the personality of 
the student. A sympathetic understand- 
ing, wise counsel, and a subsequent 
follow-up are our final contribution to 
these youth as they take their places in 
the community. In the third place, part- 
time placements require a careful selec- 
tion of students on the basis of need, 
scholastic ability, and achievement. This 
and the subsequent schedule adjust- 
ments and the insurance of a work per- 
mit can be handled only by the school. 


HERE are a number of factors 

which we have found to be of con- 
siderable value in the development of 
our placement service in the Kern 
County Union High School which I 
wish to offer in conclusion as sugges- 
tions : 

1. Adequate personnel folders are indis- 
pensable. 

2. Identification photographs on registra- 
tion forms are very valuable. (The school 
yearbook is a convenient source of such pic- 
tures.) 

3. All contacts with employers should be 
made by certificated personnel rather than by 
clerical assistants. 

4. Accurate and complete records of refer- 
rals should be kept. 

5. Care should be exercised in notifying 
employed alumni of opportunities for trans- 
ferring to other positions, as the matter of 
public relations with the original employer is 
involved. 

6. The lack of qualified applicants for any 
position is not a justification for referring a 
student who is not qualified. io 

7. Care should be maintained to see that 
students are not exploited. 

8. Sound counseling often involves per- 
suading a student to continue his schooling in 
order to be more adequately prepared for suc- 
cess in the post-war period. 
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Ten Years of Placement 


And Follow-up 4 By VICTORIA McALMON 


OS ANGELES City College is the 
only junior college in the United 


States that has had continuous place-. 


ment and follow-up of its graduates 
since its first Commencement Day. 
Since the test of vocational courses is 
the placement therefrom, a brief ac- 
count of the findings from the City 
College placement records may have 
value for other college services. 

Just now, as placement people are 
happily, though hectically, searching 
for youths to place or to refer for train- 
ing, they may well look back for a mo- 
ment like Lot’s nameless wife, freezing 
momentarily as they gaze upon the 
1929-40 scene, so different from the 
one in which their present efforts in- 
volve them. Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege opened its doors in that fatal Sep- 
tember of 1929 which saw the end of 
a slap-happy period of speculation. The 
history of the institution parallels the 
economic adjustment of the next decade 
and the sudden ascent into defense 
work in 1940, The denizens of this 
junior college have known a growing 
enrollment and joblessness, and now a 
lessened enrollment and more jobs than 
the product is equipped for without 
extra curricular training. 

The writer was employed in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, at the beginning of the 
second term to direct vocational guid- 
ance and placement at the college. Re- 
search was begun at once to discover 
vocational courses of junior college 
rank which would equip graduates for 
employment in their own community. 
As a result of these studies* six new 





1 The Development of Occupational Courses 


in Los Angeles Junior College, Victoria Mc- 
Almon, M. A. Thesis at the University of 
Southern California, June, 1931. 





4q This report from the Los Angeles 
City College Placement Office is im- 
portant not only because it illustrates 
what the junior colleges of California 
are doing in the way of placement 
but also because of the light it throws 
on the placement opportunities avail- 
able to graduates from different types 
of curricula. For example, the reader 
will readily see that journalism, art. 
and drama, even though set up as 
vocational curricula at the City Col- 
lege, have not helped graduates to 
get jobs. And, on the other hand, 
there are some of the vocational cur- 
ricula which have such ready job 
markets available for their graduates 
that they deserve even more em- 
phasis in the vocational program. If 
the type of data which Miss McAlmon 
presents here were gathered regu- 
larly by all junior colleges, we would 
have available a much more objec- 
tive means of arriving at what ter- 
minal curricula are to be offered than 
we do at present. 

Miss McAlmon is placement co- 
ordinator for the Los Angeles City 
College. Since her appointment in 
1940 she has served also as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the 
State of California, Department of 
Employment. She has studied labor 
problems in London and has worked 
for the Minnesota State Industrial 
Commission. While acting as place- 
ment secretary for the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, she wrote an analysis 
of the 1920 occupational census which 
was used as a textbook for ninth 
grade civics classes of that city. 





curricula were recommended. These 
were to give training for dental assist- 
ants (women), bank clerks (men), 
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recreational leaders (men and women), 
police (men and women), nursery gar- 
deners (men), and firemen. The first 
four of these were added to already 
established courses in business, engi- 
neering, drama, art, and journalism ; in 
September, 1940, nursery gardening 
was offered for the first time, and now 
legal stenography is given. As yet no 
course to train firemen is given, but 
later it may appear. 

Unpublished studies made at inter- 
vals from placement follow-up records 
show that drama, journalism, and art 
courses do not lead to sufficient employ- 
ment in their respective areas to be 
considered vocational, and by the time 
the first class of recreational leaders 
was ready to be placed this occupation 
already had become a profession. Uni- 
versity graduates who were physical 
education majors found few jobs in the 
schools and, turning to playground 
work, topped the non-professionals 
from the junior colleges in the city and 
county civil service examinations. 


T first the Placement Office, in seek- 
ing permanent jobs, served only 
graduates (for the first two and one- 
half years of National Youth Admin- 
istration this, too, was administered by 
Placement). Since February, 1941, 
withdrawing students, whether drop- 
outs or graduates, may be directed to 
work at hand. 

Because the City College Placement 
codperates with the California Depart- 
ment of Employment, the unskilled 
withdrawal who wishes defense train- 
ing is dispatched for tests, training al- 
location, and placement to this service, 
which has charge of workers in defense 
industries. Both men and women stu- 
dents are informed in their college 
Placement Office of the current re- 
quirements in office skills—these have 
been lowered by employers who no 
longer request a stenographer for 
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straight typing work—and the unready 
are directed to new short courses given 
on their own campus or at Metropolitan 
High School. When equipped the City 
College student is tested on his own 
campus and sent to employers. Engi- 
neering graduates of every kind go into 
defense work at once, and many leave 
as undergraduates. 


The Placement Office secures its 
facts about places by telephone, word- 
of-mouth, and an Employment Infor- 
mation Sheet filled out by the student 
when he is placed and replaced. The 
Employment Information Sheet shows 
employers’ names, date of hiring, 
duties, salary, and agency or person di- 
recting the worker to the job. 


ESIDES the studies referred to ina 

foregoing paragraph, we undertook, 
in June, 1940, a study of 651 Los An- 
geles City College graduates at work 
or once registered for work, date being 
compiled from Employment Informa- 
Sheets returned between December 1, 
1939, and March 1, 1940. These re- 
turns cover graduates leaving the col- 
lege between June, 1931, and June, 
1939, inclusive. Further studies now 
in progress are showing a marked 
change in salary beginnings, as well as 
a trend away from office to factory 
work and an increasing group going 
into military service. Thanks to the 
local offices of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marines, the Placement Office re- 
ceives the names of enlisted men who 
have attended City College, and in the 
case of one service even the photo- 
graphs of successful air pilots. The 
part-time and temporary placements 
which net thousands of dollars annually 
to undergraduates are not treated in 
this paper, but Christmas placements 
alone secured 208 students $6,220.46 in 
1939, and 267 students $7,579.60 in 
1940. 


The Employment Information Sheets 
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returned by the 651 graduates showed 
that 604 or 92.78 per cent were em- 
ployed. Of the 604 employed, 359 or 
59.44 per cent were engaged in clerical 
office work, working as bank clerks, 
stenographers, general office workers, 
dental assistants, and so on; and of 359 
clerical office workers, 52 or 14.49 per 
cent were in banks, despite advice from 


uninformed people to find work in any. 


other enterprise. 

Placement records show that until 
the high defense wages began in 1940, 
there were more and better-paid open- 
ings for beginning workers from Los 
Angeles City College in banks than in 
any other one local business, There 
are indications, too, that the training 
and enforced education in finance given 
by the banks enable young men, upon 
leaving employment in the bank, to do 
very well in other corporations. 

In addition, 92 others revealed that 
they had graduated from a higher in- 
stitution of learning, and 54 more were 
ir? attendance at such an institution at 
the time the study was made. The en- 
tire study covered 759 students, but the 
651 at work or seeking work are the 
ones reckoned in this article. 


|. roomed are the most pertinent find- 
ings from this study of 651 grad- 
utes and their jobs. It is enlightening 
to note that in many instances the 
course and the job have little relation. 
It will be interesting to compare course 
and job during 1940 and on. Our 1941 
Employment Information Sheets show 
already that art, drama, journalism, and 
pre-university people are at work in the 
airplane factories as riveters, tool and 
die workers, and office workers. 

In studying the following data one 
should remember that only those grad- 
uates who registered with the Place- 
ment Office are accounted for. These 
are grouped according to the curricu- 
lum in which they were registered while 
attending the City College. 


ACCOUNTING 
30 in all— 

28 in clerical occupations including, in a few 
cases, bookkeeping or accounting (7 of 
these were in banks) 

1 chemical mixer 

1 unemployed 

Top Salary—$185 per month. 


ART 
19 in all— 
7 in some form of art work 
4 in type of work other than art (2 of these 
are salespeople) 
3 clerical office workers 
1 owning his own business of photo re- 


touching 
4 unemployed 
Top Salary—$110 per month. 
BANKING 
13 in all— 


All employed at clerical office work (6 of 
these were in banks) 
Top Salary—$125 per month. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
9 in all— 

All employed at clerical office work (1 of 
these in bank) 
Top Salary—$140 per month. 


BUSINESS LAW 


1 graduate, a produce salesman 
Salary figure not available. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
5 in all— 

All employed at clerical office work (2 of 
these in banks) 
Top Salary—$125 per month. 


BUSINESS, GENERAL 


46 in all— 
37 clerical office workers (5 of these in banks) 
2 own their own business 
1 mail carrier 
1 junior foreman at CCC camp 
1 saleswoman 
1 vice-president of a dance cafe 
1 Los Angeles railway conductor 
2 unemployed 
Top Salary—$240 per month. 


CERTIFICATE 


(Prepared for university but registered for 
work) 
49 in all— 
34 clerical office workers (3 of these 34 in an 
airplane company, 2 at a public service 
corporation, 1 at a bank) 
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photo finisher 
salesman 
sensitometric assistant for technicolor 
in social service 
unemployed 
Top Salary—$183 per month. 


— et et et 
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COM MERCIAL COURSE 


10 in all— 
5 clerical office workers 
2 own their own businesses 
1 installer of showcases 
1 cabinet worker 
1 unemployed 
Top Salary—$142 per month (incomes 
of owners not given). 


CULTURAL ARTS 


4in all— 
2 clerical office workers 
1 salesman 
1 unemployed 
Top Salary—$77.44 per month. 


DENTAL ASSISTANTS 


37 in all— 
30 clerical office workers (22 of whom are 
working in dentists’ offices) 
1 trained nurse 
1 saleswoman 
1 doctor’s assistant 
1 in a day nursery 
3 unemployed 
Top Salary—$120 per month. 


DRAMA 
7 in all— 
2 own their own businesses 
1 clerical office worker 
1 model 
3 unemployed 
Salaries not stated. 


ENGINEERING, AVIATION 


27 in all— 
15 in airplane factories 
2 machine inspectors (not in airplane fac- 
tories ) 
owns his business 
saleswoman 
continuity clerk at M. G. M. studios 
sound technician at R. K. O. studios 
service station attendant 
pattern apprentice 
carpenter 
postman 
clerical office worker 
unemployed 
Top Salary—$234 per month. 
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ENGINEERING, CIVIL 
25 in all— 
19 employed in engineering work (5 of these 

in airplane companies) 

2 clerical office workers (1 of these in a 
bank) 

1 owns half of a business 

3 unemployed 
Top Salary—$155 per month. 


ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 


42 in all— 

16 at the Bureau of Power and Light 
6 at electrical companies 

4 at airplane factories 

3 clerical office workers 

2 at Southern California Telephone Co. 
2 in other electrical work 

2 owning own businesses 
washing and servicing trucks 
aligning radios 
in radio service 
in machine and radio work 
in machine work 

installing conveyors 
unemployed 
Top Salary—$170 per month. 


ENGINEERING, MECHANICAL 


18 in all— 
11 in engineering 
2 clerical office workers 
2 salesmen 
1 truck driver 
1 owns his own business 
1 unemployed 
Top Salary—$245 per month. 


ee eee 


ENGINEERING (kind not indicated) 


19 in all— 
14 in engineering 
2 salesmen 
1 clerical office worker in bank 
1 film technician 
1 shipping clerk 
Top Salary—$128 per month. 


HOME ADMINISTRATION 


1 employed as saleswoman in home appli- 
ance department of a chain store 
Salary not stated. 


LIBRARY AIDES 


(This course is no longer offered, since Civil 
Service now selects from tests for training 
on-the-job) 

6 in all— 
5 in libraries 
1 clerical office worker 
Top Salary—$75 per month. 
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LIBERAL ARTS 
38 in all— 
13 clerical office workers (1 of these in bank) 
4 salesmen 
1 packer 
pastor 
playground director 
postman 
assistant baker 
fountain server 
Girl Scout leader 
machine operator 
apprentice to funeral director 
sub-station operator (power plant) 
factory worker 
in U. S. Government work (type not 
stated) 
teacher in Bible college 
X-ray and laboratory worker 
draftsman 
sailor 
in music business 
owns his business 
unemployed 
Top Salary—$175 per month. 


— 
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MERCHANDISING 
12 in all— 

6 in merchandising 

4 clerical office workers (1 of these in a 
bank) 

1 photographer 

1 business not given 
Top Salary—$75 per month. 


MUSIC 
6 in all— 
music teacher 
choir director 
proof reader 
clerical office worker (off campus NYA) 
salesman 
unemployed 


Top Salary —$175 per month. 
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POLICEMEN 
11 in all— 
salesmen 
clerical office workers 
private detective 
deputy sheriff 
laborer 
unemployed 


Top Salary—$175 per month. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
31 in all— 

11 clerical office workers (2 of these in banks) 
8 in some kind of writing work 
2 salesmen 
1 deputy fire warden 
1 nursemaid 
1 laborer 
1 assistant manager of a theater 
1 usher 
5 unemployed 

Top Salary—$280 per month. 


RADIO AND SOUND 

7 in all— 
2 at Southern California Telephone Co. 
2 at Bureau of Power and Light 
1 in electrical appliance service 
1 in an airplane factory 
1 in gardening 

Top Salary—$160 per month. 


RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
25 in all— 

9 engaged in full- or part-time playground 
work 

3 clerical office workers 

2 salesmen 

1 installer for phone company 

1 stockboy 

1 telephone operator 

1 diet kitchen worker 

1 film timer 

1 booker for rubber production 

1 stamper for rubber production 

1 librarian for a book company 

1 assemblyman for automobile assembly 
company 

1 driver for automobile agency 

1 unemployed 
Top Salary—$165 per month. 


REGISTRAR’S ASSISTANTS 
12 in all— 
11 clerical office workers (1 of these in bank) 
1 unemployed 
Top Salary—$100 per month. 


SECRETARIAL 
136 reporting— 
132 clerical office workers (21 of these in 
banks) 
4 unemployed 
Top Salary—$160 per month. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

5 in all— 
4 clerical office workers (2 of these in banks) 
1 in the United States Navy 

Top Salary—$209 per month. 











SOCIAL need, which hammered 

at legislative doors for fifty years 
and more, is met today as a regular 
function of state and Federal Govern- 
ment. This social need asserted itself 
at that time in the economic develop- 
ment of the country when communities 
began to lose economic independence, 
when industries started to flourish in 
concentrated areas, when cities became 
so populated that it was impossible for 
their inhabitants to know the work op- 
portunities even in their own communi- 
ties. The social need was born at that 
moment when the first young man who 
had no way to know how or where to 
employ his talents left his bewildered 
parents and went forth blindly to “seek 
his fortune.” 

One answer to this social need has 
been the development by state and fed- 
eral governments of a system for in- 
formation getting and information giv- 
ing in the field of labor demands and 
opportunities. This is one purpose of 
present legislation requiring the main- 
tenance of public employment services 
and providing for a system which in- 
cludes a national employment service 
and facilities for labor clearance be- 
tween communities, and between states 
if and when necessary. 

Both the federal and state laws, 
which are focused in our own state in 
the operation of the California Depart- 
ment of Employment, specifically re- 
quire the maintenance of a “junior 
service.” Thus the law itself recognizes 
the necessity for distinct techniques in 
placing the beginning worker, but it 
guards most carefully also against any 
separation of the junior service from 
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State Employment Service 
And the Schools 


4 By RENA CROSBY 





4 Because of the service that the 
California Department of Employment 
gives in the placement of junior work- 
ers, no treatment of the placement 
problem in secondary schools would 
be complete without an article de- 
scribing the work of the Department 
in the junior field and outlining the 
Department's own conception of how 
the responsibility for placement is to 
be divided between itself and the 
schools. Miss Crosby's article does 
both of these things for us. School 
people, although very appreciative of 
the fine work that the Department of 
Employment has been doing in the 
junior field. may be somewhat per- 
turbed, however, over her explana- 
tion that the Department feels that the 
schools have the responsibility for 
training young people and that the 
Department has the responsibility for 
getting them jobs and that neither 
agency should be permitted to usurp 
any of the functions of the other in its 
allotted field. Those school people 
who already are chafing at the inter- 
ference of governmental agencies 
may resent this assumption that 
placement no longer is a part of the 
school’s job. 

Miss Crosby is junior placement 
representative of California's Depart- 
ment of Employment. In this capacity 
she has responsibility for developing 
programs, standards, and procedures 
and for codrdination of the junior 
placement and vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs with related activities 
of Federal, State, and other agencies. 





the main stream. The junior worker, 
unlike the experienced worker, must be 
qualified on potential factors, but he 
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must have the benefit of information 
available to all. He is entitled to a 
knowledge of as wide a scope of work 
opportunities as possible. His place- 
ment in a job should be based on tech- 
nically correct information such as that 
gathered scientifically by trained job 
and applicant analysts in the California 
Department of Employment. Such in- 


formation is related to work opportuni- . 


ties in a wide economic horizon. 


I N California there is a growing recog- 
nition of the need for closer codpera- 
tion between the secondary schools and 
the Department of Employment. In 
practically all of the communities 
served by the eighty-one local offices of 
the Department, the schools are looking 
to this State service for assistance in 
placing their students. In some com- 
munities the relationship is merely one 
of advising students to register at the 
local employment office, while in sev- 
eral of the larger cities codperative ar- 
rangements exist between school place- 
ment bureaus and the placement serv- 
ices of the California Department of 
Employment. The most recent develop- 
ment, however, and the most effective 
for both immediate and ultimate objec- 
tives, is one which the schools are co- 
sponsoring in a number of communi- 
ties, 

Under this co-sponsoring arrange- 
ment a formal plan and agreement for 
the placement of junior workers is 
made between local offices of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment and 
local school departments. This plan re- 
lieves the school departments of the ad- 
ministrative time and expense involved 
in placement work and specifically out- 
lines the steps to be taken “to bring to- 
gether the guidance and training fa- 
cilities of school departments with the 
counseling and placement services in 
the Department of Employment.” In 
the words of the general statement of 
the plan: 
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It is agreed that it is a function of the 
school to prepare the student for vocational 
life, and that the function of the Department 
of Employment is to place the young worker 
in employment. It is realized, furthermore, 
that each agency in order to fulfill its func- 
tion must rely upon the successful attainment 
of the objective of the other. Even more it 
is realized that one agency cannot operate 
to its highest fulfillment in the function of 
preparing young workers, for, and the other 
for placing them in, the type of employment 
for which they are best fitted unless there is 
the closest interchange of information and 
integration of facilities of both agencies. 


Coédperation does not mean that the one 
agency will perform functions which are 
peculiar to the other agency since the operat- 
ing organization of each is best adapted to 
perform the function and assume the respon- 
sibility for which each is charged by State 
law. Codperation should mean actual co- 
ordination of efforts to eliminate all duplica- 
tion and to complement the activities of each. 

The responsibility for placement for 
which the Department of Employment 
is “charged by State law” does not ex- 
clude other agencies or individuals from 
engaging in job finding activities, nor is 
there any compulsion in the use of its 
facilities other than that sometimes 
placed by outside agencies which re- 
quire registration of clients or prospec- 
tive employees with Department offices. 
The compulsion rather is one which fol- 
lows the recognition of the most ef- 
fective way to “expose” young workers 
to a knowledge of work opportunities 
for which they are qualified. It is by 
the use of the state and federal co- 
ordinated system of employment in- 
formation and placement offices, which 
is an “existing community facility,” 
that a better opportunity may be given 
the young worker in search of em- 
ployment. 


eae plan for the 
Placement of Junior Workers” 
with suggestions for codperation of 
offices of the California Department of 
Employment and local school depart- 
ments has been prepared to indicate 
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how schools may take advantage of this 
service. Following is an outline of 
specific steps which it sets up and which 
may be adapted to conditions existing 
in local communities : 


DevELOPING A BETTER UNDERSTANDING BE- 
TWEEN THE AGENCIES 


1. Joint conference between administrators 
of both agencies to formulate a definite plan 
of procedure. 


2. Regular meetings between school coun- 
selors and employment counselors. 


3. Visits of employment counselors to 
school training classes and meetings with vo- 
cational teachers to familiarize themselves 
with training facilities available and type of 
curricula offered. 

4. Visits of school counselors to local De- 
partment office to observe procedures and 
types of service offered. 

5. Periodic training courses conducted by 
the Department of Employment for school 
counselors to acquaint them with the opera- 
tions and objectives of a national labor clear- 
ance system, unemployment insurance, and 
other pertinent features of the law. 


6. Where feasible, assignment of school 
counselors to work in local Department of 
Employment offices for the purpose of ob- 
serving and learning techniques and opera- 
tions of the Department. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOLS 


1. To designate a counselor in each school 
whose responsibility it will be to codperate 
with the Department of Employment. 


2. To instruct school counselors to make 
use of labor market data and occupational 
information furnished by the Department of 
Employment. 

3. To require all instructors and school 
counselors to fill employers’ orders through 
the Department of Employment. 

4. To provide for registration with the 
Department of Employment of all graduates 
and drop-outs seeking employment. 

5. To assist the Department of Employ- 
ment when necessary because of mass regis- 
tration periods: 

(a) Hold meetings in classrooms or as- 
semblies to explain the service of the De- 
partment of Employment. 

(b) Make preliminary registrations as- 
sisting the students in completing items on 
the Junior Application and Record Card, 
Form DE 310-A. 
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(c) Assist in scheduling interviews in 
the Department office for prospective grad- 
uates and drop-outs who are seeking em- 
ployment. 

6. To submit to the Department of Employ- 
ment all information requested on the pre- 
scribed Form DE 310-B, Report of School 
Counselor. 

(a) Indicating traits which may be vo- 
cationally significant. 

(b) Describing physical defects or other 
limitations which are significant. 

7. To participate in case conferences with 
Department Counselors on difficult problems. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EM- 
PLOYMENT 


1. To provide a junior service especially 
adapted to finding initial employment for 
young workers. 

2. To provide the schools with available 
labor market data. 

3. To provide the schools with reports on 
referrals of students to employment, Notice 
of Referral to Employment, Form DE 3052. 

4. To assist school counselors in conduct- 
ing conferences for giving vocational advice 
to students. 

5. To solicit employers for job oppor- 
tunities for junior workers. 

6. To codperate with the schools in follow- 
up studies. 

7. To provide a counseling service to assist 
young workers in adapting their aptitudes 
and qualifications to the best opportunities in 
entry occupations. 

8. To make available to school counselors 
literature which will assist in orientating the 
student in his relations with the Department 
of Employment. (For example, the pamphlet 
addressed to young men and young women, 
entitled Start Your Job Career Right.) 

9. To make available to schools Report No. 
267, Junior Placements. 


CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Both agencies should participate actively 
in local youth committees composed of rep- 
resentatives of other agencies dealing with 
the youth problem. 

2. Both agencies should codperate in initi- 
ating committees composed of employers and 
of employer and labor groups for the purpose 
of determining local labor needs and oppor- 
tunities and the relationship of vocational 
training to the needs of the employers. 

3. Joint sponsorship of occupational op- 
portunity surveys is desirable. Items of in- 
formation in the survey should include: 
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(a) Number and kinds of specific jobs 
available for youth. 

(b) Number of persons under 25 hired, 
and for what kinds of jobs in the last year. 

(c) Estimates of employers’ anticipated 
needs. 

(d) Types of vocational training re- 
quired. 

(c) Types of jobs not requiring previous 
experience. 


HE provision for counseling sery- 

ices in connection with the junior 
program of the California Department 
of Employment is a part of the co- 
operative plan for codrdinating the re- 
sources and facilities of the community 
as they relate to junior service. It is 
planned to assign employment coun- 
selors to those Department of Employ- 
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ment offices in communities where the 
school departments have agreed to co- 
operate in a definite and codrdinated - 
plan for the placement of junior work- 
ers. But it is not intended that the em- 
ployment counseling in the Department 
of Employment in reference to specific 
job and applicant requirements will 
supplant or duplicate the vocational 
counseling of schools in reference to 
wider fields of vocational guidance and 
training. 

Editor’s Note: On the very eve of publica- 
tion of Miss Crosby’s article, the California 
Department of Employment was taken over 
by the Federal government and became the 
United States Employment Service. Since this 
change did not occur until after the first of 
January, it is impossible to say at the present 
time how the resulting Say ee pee will 


affect the policies which Miss Crosby has dis- 
cussed in her article. 


Two New Instruments in the Field of Personality Measurement 


Two new inventories of behavior in social situations have just been announced 
by the publishers, The Sheridan Supply Co., P. O. Box 837, Beverly Hills, Cali- 


fornia. 


(1) Leland H. Stott’s inventory, Every-Day Life, is designed to measure the 
degree of self-reliance possessed by the subject. Three varieties of self-reliance— 
independence in personal matters, resourcefulness in group situations, and per- 
sonal responsibility—are included. The inventory apparently has been quite care- 
fully prepared. Reliability coefficients from .84 to .94 are reported. Validity, 
according to the author, is assured in the methods of item selection which were 
followed in developing the scale. Norms provided are based on the reactions of 
380 high school students. Scoring can be done by hand in seven or eight minutes, 
and a special machine scoring answer sheet is available. The inventory is non- 
timed, the majority of students completing the task in thirty minutes. 

(2) Ellis Weitzman’s Inventory of Social Behavior is a new social maturity 
scale, having as its basis E. A. Doll’s Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The sub- 
ject is asked to respond to thirty-three situations of a social nature. In scoring, 
various weights are assigned to specific responses, the total score being the sum 
of the weights. A reliability coefficient of .88 is given in the manual. The validity 
of the scale was obtained first, by the differences in responses of various age 
groups and, second, statistically by the correlation of scores with chronological 
age and differences obtained in scores made by four groups of subjects. In terms 
of other measuring devices in this field, it can be stated that this scale appears to 
be a fairly valid device. Separate centile norms for men and women are given 
in the manual. Mean scores for four college classes, and for various age groups 
also are furnished. Scoring is done by hand in about one and one-half minutes. 
The inventory requires twenty minutes administration time. 

The value of both of the above tests depends upon the honesty and conscien- 
tiousness of the person responding to the items. Then, too, like other measures 
in this field of behavior, the results must be interpreted to guidance workers and 
other interested parties very carefully by very well trained test workers. With 
these cautions in mind, it is the opinion of the reviewer that these inventories should 
prove to be valuable additions to the existing scales and inventories in personality 


measurement.—Haro_tp W. Levenspercer, San Francisco Junior College. 











XPERIENCE with maladjusted 

pupils at the secondary level has 
made it apparent that, many times, a 
case of severe reading difficulty is mis- 
judged as one of low mental develop- 
ment. Asa result, many pupils actually 
of normal or superior intelligence have 
been considered dull and even feeble- 
minded. Many of them have been 
grouped with pupils who are in reality 
dull and have been treated similarly. 
The consequences, oftentimes, to these 
average or superior pupils is devastat- 
ing to their personality development. 

Then, too, on the other hand, pupils 
who are in reality dull or feeble-minded 
are sometimes grouped together and 
placed in a so-called “remedial class,” 
with much stress and pressure on drill, 
when they are already working up to 
their own mental capacity, and the 
added strain is creating untold damage 
to their personality development. 

In each of these cases, the cause for 
the misunderstanding seems to have 
been brought about by the use of the 
wrong kind of evaluation instrument, 
i. é., a group intelligence test requiring 
reading and language ability and so in- 
terfering with securing a fair measure 
of mental ability. Pupils who cannot 
read cannot be measured accurately by 
a test they do not comprehend. What is 
needed for them is either a group test 
that screens out reading difficulty, giv- 
ing a non-language as well as a language 
factor, or an individual test. 

An analysis of personality develop- 
ment of such pupils also is to be desired, 
in getting at the underlying factors and 
suggesting techniques for remedying 
the situation. Physical examination re- 
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Reading Difficulty Versus 
Low Mentality 


q By ESTHER GRACE NOLAN 





q Mrs. Nolan is an educational psy- 
chologist in the Division of Research 
and Guidance in the office of the Los 
Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools. This article is an outgrowth 
of her findings regarding the sig- 
nificant problem of distinguishing 
between cases of severe reading dif- 
ficulty and of low mental develop- 
ment. Confusion in regard to the 
cause of an individual's retardation 
as a result of one of these causes 
frequently defeats the effective plan- 
ning for proper educational activities 
of secondary school pupils. 

Mrs. Nolan had the opportunity of 
attending the Workshop in Teacher 
Education of the American Council 
on Education which was held at the 
University of Chicago during July 
and August, 1940. 





ports also are indispensable, as they 
sometimes disclose physical disabilities 
as the cause for the present inability 
to read. 

It is the purpose of this paper, then, 
to present to secondary teachers ways 
by which they may distinguish between 
a case of severe reading disability and 
one of mental retardation. 


IRST, it is recommended that the 

specific school or school system at- 
tempting to isolate the individuals with 
whom this article is concerned make a 
general survey of the pupils in the sec- 
ondary grades by means of a group in- 
telligence test. For this purpose, it is 
suggested that the California Test of 
Mental Maturity’ be used because it 
~ 4 California Test of Mental Maturity—Ad- 


vanced, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
1938. 
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provides for both language and non- 
language mental maturity measurement, 
as well as giving a total mental age. 
This type of test screens out reading 
disability or language handicap and pro- 
vides a more nearly accurate measure 
for pupils incapable of reading the gen- 
eral type of group intelligence tests. 

It is significant to know that statis- 
tical research has shown in hundreds 
of identical cases that there is a very 
high correlation between ratings on this 
test and on the individual Binet?. 


In cases of severe reading difficulty, 
special attention should be given to the 
non-language mental age as disclosed by 
the test. In most such cases this figure 
is more nearly a true measure of the 
pupil’s mental capacity than either the 
total or the language mental age. 

As a check on the correctness of the 
mental age and to determine just what 
an individual testing situation will dis- 
close, it is often desirable, with cases 
where one is not sure as to whether re- 
tardation has resulted from reading dif- 
ficulty or from low development, to ad- 
minister a Binet test and a performance 
test. At the secondary level, the Healy 
No. 2 Picture Completion Test® and the 
Kohs Color Cubes* prove very satisfac- 
tory in measuring the intelligence by 
performance. 


Next, a group achievement test in 
reading should be given to the pupils 
in order to determine their grade place- 
ment in this fundamental tool subject. 
One of the tests that has proved most 
useful for this purpose is the Progres- 
sive Achievement Test®. Analysis of the 
specific errors found on the test should 
be made on the inside front cover of 


2 Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, Houghton 
Mifflln Company, 1937. 


8 Healy Pictorial Completion Test II, C. H. 
Stoelting Company, Chicago. 

4 The Kohs Block Design Test, The Emboss- 
ing Company. 

5 Progressive Achievement Test—Advanced, 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1938. 
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the test booklet, so that this definite in- 
formation may be utilized in planning 
remedial instruction where need is in- 
dicated. 

In cases of severe reading difficulty, 
individual diagnostic reading tests may 
be necessary. The Gray Oral Reading 
Check Tests* have proved very valuable 
in individual cases. 

Important also in the solution of 
some reading difficulties is a knowledge 
of the personality development of the 
pupil concerned, as personality difficulty 
or emotional disturbances may be creat- 
ing a block that hinders reading ability. 
For this purpose, the California Test 
of Personality’, which provides a diag- 
nostic profile, has been found to be very 
beneficial in pointing out specific points 
in personality development that need to 
be given special consideration. 

This test is quite different from most 
tests used for measuring personality in 
that it concerns itself with self adjust- 
ment, social adjustment, and total ad- 
justment. Each of the first two divi- 
sions is broken down into six compon- 
ents. Under self adjustment, we find: 
self-reliance, sense of personal worth, 
sense of personal freedom, feeling of 
belonging, freedom from withdrawing 
tendencies, and freedom from nervous 
symptoms. Under social adjustment, 
we find: social standards, social skills, 
freedom from anti-social tendencies, 
family relations, school relations, and 
community relations. Thus we see the 
possibilities such a test gives for an- 
alyzing pupil difficulties in adjustment 
from a functional viewpoint. 


BSERVATIONS made by teach- 
ers and counselors and interviews 
with the pupils and with their parents 
are very essential in a better under- 


6 Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, Public 
School Publishing Company. 

7 California Test of Personality—Advanced, 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1939. 
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standing of secondary pupils and their 
problems. This holds true for pupils 
with reading difficulties, too. Many 
times significant facts are brought to 
light by the techniques of observation 
and interview that would never have 
been disclosed by any other means. Such 
facts oftentimes have a very close bear- 
ing on the problem. 

Very important to many reading 
problems is the physical condition of the 
pupils involved. For this reason, it is 
quite important to have a physical ex- 
amination report of the pupils, in order 
to determine if there may be any phys- 
ical difficulties, such as those of hearing 
or vision, or other defects. If the pupil 
could not hear what was being taught 
in the reading class, there is no wonder 
that he did not learn to read. If he 
could not see normally, then again it is 
no wonder that he did not learn to read 
while the rest of the class learned as 
normally expected. Other physical de- 
fects also often prove handicaps to 
learning. 

If facts as to physical defects have 
been brought to light by a physician’s 
report, treatment for the difficulty or 
adjustment of the school situation to fit 
the needs of the individual in his phys- 
ical situation might readily provide 
means by which a normal learning situa- 
tion could be arranged. The fitting of 
glasses has done much to correct read- 
ing difficulty due to visual defects. Re- 
arrangement of seating in a classroom 
also has done much to improve reading 
difficulty in some cases. 


ANY instances have been noted 

where certain high school pupils 
have been thought to be very retarded 
mentally, when examination and com- 
plete analysis of the cases have proved 
definitely that those pupils were normal 
or even superior in intelligence but were 
so severely handicapped by poor read- 
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ing ability as to be prevented from read- 
ing even fourth grade material*. 

For example, in one junior high 
school six pupils were (because of re- 
sults secured from several written 
group tests) thought to be definitely re- 
tarded. The highest of the six IQ’s 
disclosed by these tests was very low. 
The startling facts brought out by the 
Binet and the performance tests were 
that each of these pupils was normal or 
above normal. The lowest IQ, accu- 
rately measured and computed, was 
found to be 98, and the others ranged 
up to 110. In each case, the reading 
difficulty was extremely severe. Al- 
though the pupils were in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, none of them 
could read better than a primary grade 
pupil. 

It was found that several of these 
pupils had definite physical disabilities, 
and three of them had double physical 
handicaps. In five of the six cases, very 
poor social and cultural backgrounds, 
as indicated by the case histories, added 
still further handicaps. 

To illustrate the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between low mental de- 
velopment and severe reading difficulty, 
three case studies are discussd in the 
following paragraphs. To demonstrate 
the seriousness of misjudging problems 
of severe reading difficulty as those of 
low mental development, we here give 
the analysis of data concerning two 
boys, both in the seventh grade in junior 
high school, who were thought by their 
teachers to be definitely retarded men- 
tally. For further illustration, we also 
analyze information concerning a boy 
in the tenth grade of high school who 
was in reality mentally retarded. 


8 For aid in using techniques and procedures 
described below, see: How May Secondary 
Teachers Distinguish Between a Case of Se- 
vere Reading Difficulty and One of Low Men- 
9049, 
Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
Division of Research and Guidance, January, 


tal Development, Bulletin No. Los 











WO cases thought to be mentally 
retarded but who really were re- 
medial reading problems are the fol- 
lowing : 
James— 
Actual grade placement—7.8. 
Chronological age—12 years-11 months. 
Chronological grade placement—7.3. 
Reading grade placement—4.0. 
Otis Intelligence Test: J : 
Mental age—9 years-3 months (intelligence 
grade placement—3.8)®. 


1Q—76. 

California Test of Mental Maturity: 
Non-language mental age—l4 years-1 
month (intelligence grade placement 
—8.7). 

Non-language IQ—109. 

Language mental age—9 years-1 month 
(intelligence grade placement—3.7). 
Language IQ—70. : 
Total mental age—11 years-0 months (in- 
telligence grade placement—S.5). 

Total I1Q—85. 

Binet Intelligence Test: 

Mental age—14 years-2 months (intelli- 
gence grade placement—8.8). 

IQ—110. 

Virgil— 

Actual grade placement—7.8. 

Chronological age—14 years-7 months. 

Chronological grade placement—9.2. 

Reading grade placement—3.3. 

Otis Intelligence Test: 

Mental age—8 years-9 months 
gence grade placement—3.3). 
[Q—63. 

California Test of Mental Maturity: 
Non-language mental age—l3 years-6 
months (intelligence grade placement 
—8.0). 

Non-language IQ—93. 

Language mental age—8 years-9 months 
(intelligence grade placement—3.3). 
Language IQ—60. 

Total mental age—10 years-8 months (in- 
telligence grade placement—5.2). 

Total IQ—73. 

Binet Intelligence Test: 

Mental age—13 years-10 months (intelli- 
gence grade placement—%.4). 
IQ—104. 


The above data show that James is 
about five months underage for his 
grade, while Virgil is about sixteen 
months overage for his grade. James 
may have been given double promotion 


(intelli- 





9 See: Table for Converting Ages in Grade 
Placements, Bulletin No. 7078, Los Angeles 


County Superintendent of Schools, Division of 


Research and Guidance. 
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somewhere in his early grades, or he 
may have been started to school younger 
than most children. It was learned, 
however, that James had repeated B-7 
at the request of his mother. Virgil ap- 
parently has repeated one or more 
grades during his school history. 

James’ reading ability (4.0), accord- 
ing to the test data, is seen to be equal 
to that of a pupil just entering the 
fourth grade, while Virgil’s reading 
ability (3.3) is equal to that of a pupil 
only in the third month of the third 
grade. 


In each case, the first group intelli- 
gence test given to the boys contained 
so much reading beyond their ability 
that it was impossible for them to read 
and understand the questions and to 
know what was expected of them. For 
this reason, they received very low 
scores in the tests, giving the impres- 
sion to their teachers that their mental 
development was decidedly very low, 
as shown by IQ’s of 76 and 63, re- 
spectively. 

When a group test measuring non- 
language as well as language ability was 
given to the boys and later followed 
by an individual Binet intelligence test, 
it was found that both boys had normal 
intelligence, as shown by James’ IO 
of 110 on the Binet and 109 on the non- 
language section of the group test, and 
by Virgil’s IO of 104 on the Binet and 
93 on the non-language section of the 
group test. Where James’ intelligence 
grade placement was thought to be 3.8, 
it was found to be in reality 8.8. Where 
Virgil’s intelligence grade placement 
was thought to be 3.3, it was found to 
be in reality 8.4. 

During the interview with these two 
boys and the study of the case records, 
it was learned that severe physical 
handicaps, still existing, well could have 
accounted for their inability in their 
early school years to learn to read when 
other pupils having normal health were 
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normally grasping reading as a tool for 
learning. 

The following recommendations were 
made in regard to future procedure in 
dealing with these two cases. 

1. Complete physical examinations 
were recommended, with special at- 
tention to vision, hearing, and nutrition. 
Reference of the boys to an endocrin- 
ologist was recommended because of 
continued fatigue, nervousness, under- 
weight condition, and other possible evi- 
dences of glandular imbalance. 

2. Analysis of the specific errors on 
the achievement tests should be made 
as basic to special individual instruc- 
tion in the fundamental tool subjects, 
especially reading. 

3. Reading material should be chosen 
from areas of the boys’ special inter- 
ests and, until progress sufficiently war- 
rants more difficult reading matter, of 
a difficulty level a little lower than their 
present reading ability. 

4. As soon as the boys are able to 
compete on a fairer basis with boys of 
their same age and social and mental 
maturity, they should be grouped with 
such pupils. When physical conditions 
improve and reading ability increases, 
progress of these two pupils should be 
at a normal rate, commensurate with 
other average pupils. These boys should 
not be urged too much until capable 
of accepting such responsibility. 


JACLLOWING is the report of a 
case of low mental ability combined 
with satisfactory reading accomplish- 
ment : 
Gus— 


Actual grade placement—10.4. 
Chronological age—17 years-7 months. 
Chronological grade placement—11.8. 
Reading grade placement—6.5. 


California Test of Mental Maturity: 
Non-language mental age—1l3 years-0 
= (intelligence grade placement 
Non-language IQ—81. 

Language mental age—10 years-9 months 

(intelligence grade placement—5.2). 

Language IQ—467. 
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Total mental age—11 years-10 months (in- 
telligence grade placement—6.3). 
Total IQ—74. 


Binet Intelligence Test: 
Mental age—12 years-2 months (intelli- 
gence grade placement—6.6). 

IQ—-81. 

These data show that Gus is approxi- 
mately sixteen months retarded for his 
grade. He has probably repeated one 
or more grades during his school career. 
His reading ability (6.5) is equal to 
that of a pupil in the fifth month of the 
sixth grade. 

According to the figures disclosed 
by the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity, Gus’ language mental age (10-9) 
is equal to that of a pupil in the second 
month of the fifth grade (5.2 language 
intelligence grade placement). His non- 
language mental age (13-0) is equal to 
that of a pupil in the fourth month of 
the seventh grade (7.4 non-language 
intelligence grade placement). His total 
mental age (11-10) is equal to that of 
a pupil in the third month of the sixth 
grade (6.3 intelligence grade _place- 
ment). 

When an individual Binet was given 
to the boy, it was found that his mental 
age (12-2) was equal to that of a pupil 
in the sixth month of the sixth grade 
(6.6 intelligence grade placement). It 
is significant to note that the IQ on the 
non-language section of the group test 
is identical with the total IO on the 
individual Binet Test (81 IQ). 

Test results show that Gus definitely 
is limited in his ability to learn, but is 
achieving up to his intelligence grade 
placement (6.3 on the group and 6.6 
on the individual test). Although this 
achievement (6.5) is approximately 
three and one-half years below the ex- 
pected grade norm (10.0), still his read- 
ing ability should be considered as en- 
tirely acceptable when seen in relation 
to his own mental maturity. Gus is a 
slow learner and now, having reached 
his maximum mental capacity (sixth 
grade), will likely never be able to ac- 
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complish regular academic high school 
subjects. 


To guide the development of a suit- 
able school program for Gus, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are offered : 

1. To determine if any limiting 
physical factors are present, a physical 
check-up is recommended. 

2. An adjusted curriculum should be 
arranged commensurate with the boy’s 
mental maturity, so that he can experi- 
ence some success and recognition. His 
history of repeated failures and frus- 
trations has created a condition which 
should be broken down by definite plan- 
ning and arranging of situations in 
which the boy may overcome the feel- 
ing of inferiority and unworthiness. 
This may be done by providing worth- 
while activities and responsibilities that 
he can accomplish so as to build up his 
status among his fellows. It is further 
suggested that manual type and agri- 
cultural activities, in which the boy al- 
ready is intensely interested, should be 
included when his school work assign- 
ments are being planned. Undue pres- 
sure in the fundamental tool subjects 
for Gus is likely to create added diffi- 
culties.’° 


\ \ J HEN all these facts concerning 
the three boys in question were 
brought to light and discussed with the 
teachers concerned, then a different at- 
tack upon the common problem could 
10 For suggestions concerning an adjusted 
curriculum refer to: A Guide to Curriculum 
Adjustment for Mentally Retarded Child 


ren 
Bulletin No. 11, Office of Education, United 
States Department of Interior, 1936. 
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be made. Sensitivity to the pupils’ 
strengths and weaknesses, physically, 
educationally, socially, personally, and 
psychologically, brought about in the 
teachers a sympathetic understanding 
toward the entire situation, which re- 
sulted in the beginning of true indi- 
vidual guidance to suit the needs, inter- 
ests, and individual differences of the 
pupils. Remedial reading instruction 
was arranged for the first two pupils 
at the level at which they could succeed. 

A follow-up study of these pupils 
some time later showed much improve- 
ment in reading accomplishment by the 
two. Changed attitudes resulted, and 
an interest in reading developed. 

During this process of analysis, diag- 
nosis, and treatment, the teachers them- 
selves in whose classes these pupils 
were enrolled were gradually growing 
and developing educationally along lines 
of a better understanding of the differ- 
ence between a severe reading problem 
and one of low mental development, 
and gradually they were becoming 
aware of such situations without the 
necessity of an individual psychological 
study’s being made by a psychologist. 

The non-language factor disclosed by 
the California Test of Mental Maturity 
gives the teacher the same sort of a 
diagnosis of the difficulty as the Binet 
and performance tests. This group test 
she, herself, can give to the pupils in 
question. Such a study of pupils de- 
velops an awareness in the teacher 
of individual differences and a better 
understanding of how to handle the 
situation. 


Education Is Leading Occupation for U. C. Alumni 


Education is the life work of more University of California alumni than 
is any other endeavor, according to Robert Sibley, managing director of the 
California Alumni Association. The association has just completed a survey of 
its members, sending a questionnaire to every tenth name on its list, 2,400 in 
all. Of these cards, 1,046 were returned. 

Answering the question as to business or profession, 14.4 per cent said they are 
engaged in education, 12.2 per cent are in science, 11.4 per cent in medicine, and 


9.5 per cent in finance. 











Creative Expression in a 


Senior High School, By LOTA BLYTHE 


ELLING doughnuts seems a 

strange way to get your dreams on 
paper, but that’s what we’ve been doing 
in the high school where I teach cre- 
ative writing. Because there has been 
no available money to finance our small 
literary magazine, we have gone into 
the doughnut business. Twice a week 
we shove bulgy, sugary doughnuts at 
a not unwilling public. And since our 
seniors have worked so hard to make 
Leaves tn the Wind a reality, the maga- 
zine has become very important to those 
whose words form the stories, poems, 
articles, and sketches that have ap- 
peared within its leaves. 

Perhaps I shouldn't have used the 
word “literary” in connection with our 
efforts. We aren’t ivory tower people 
in creative writing. We recognize the 
fact that everything must be read by 
some of the people some of the time 
to fulfill its reason for being. So, we 
have hunted contests—just those on 
our own level, usually, for competing 
with professionals is too discouraging 
and not worth-while for high school 
students. 

“We've not only hunted; we’ve won 
a few contests. For two successive 
years we have won prizes in The Open 
Road for Boys short-story contest. We 
are especially pleased with this prize, 
because the editor reads each story him- 
self and the prize is in dollars—dollars 
based on the number of cents a word 
that the magazine pays its professional 
contributors. 

Professor Puzzlewit and Burma 
Shave have furnished shoes and a few 
dollars to one boy, while another has 
won a prize for a dramatic skit sent to 
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q “My interest in creative writing is 
personal, because | attempt things 
myself. I've decided that I'm a better 
teacher than author, however, be- 
cause more of my students’ efforts 
have appeared in print than my own.” 
writes Miss Blythe, the author of this 
article; and in the article she tells just 
how her pupils have been able to 
get their manuscripts into print. Inci- 
dentally, she sends word that she 
will be glad to share with anyone in- 
terested the names of contests which 
her students have entered and that 
she will suggest outlets for student 
compositions. 

Miss Blythe is a member of the 
faculty in the Santa Ana Senior High 
School. She has been a member of 
the Santa Ana system—grade school, 
junior high school, and, now, high 
school—for seventeen years. 





a popular radio program. This year, 
one of our girls won a national essay 
contest prize from Everyday Reading, 
the National High School Poetry An- 
thology has contained verse from our 
classes each year that we have con- 
tributed; the Scholastic has given us 
honorable mention, and we still have 
the American Youth Forum contest as 
a goal. 

I have mentioned these contests, 
partly because I’m proud of our part 
in them, and partly because I think that 
the list might prove helpful to other 
teachers. Of course, there have been 
many others within the school, and for 
civic affairs. Contests have proved to 
be a stimulus to us; they have given us 
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a reading public, and they have been 
of practical value. 


con we’ve had to accomplish most 
of this in a semester’s time, the 
work has been divided into a trial and 
error first quarter and a free lance 
second quarter. During this time, we 
have read as widely as possible, writ- 
ten as much as we could, and criticized 
each other’s efforts in the periods set 
aside for this exercise. 

Always stressing the imaginative and 
creative element, we have at the same 
time been careful to get a great deal 
of our writing to our public, which 
consists of the class, the students of 
the school, and the occasional readers 
offered us through the contests. 


Short stories have been fun. After 
reading again the more familiar ones, 
we have compiled a list of current maga- 
zine stories which have appealed to us 
for technique and for general enjoy- 
ment. Interview articles and ghost 
writing have given us varied contacts 
with interesting townspeople and with 
others farther afield. One-act plays have 
proved a challenge to our skill and grand 
practice for our short-story building. 


Verse! Why, we've surprised our- 
selves with verse. It’s been fun, too, 
and so satisfying to realize that we’ve 
condensed our scrambled ideas into 
something with unity and significance. 

Professional writers in our town have 
been very kind about giving us their 
advice and about talking to us of their 
experiences. One of the teachers from 
another school was able to smile down 
at his daughter when he told the class 
of his experiences selling articles. 
A townsman who sells fiction to the 
slick-paper magazines told us of how 
he had built a short short, then told us 
to look for it in the next few months 
in a well-known magazine. We found 
it and were thrilled to see evidence of 
his skill and knowledge of human in- 
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terest, A young woman who interviews 
the younger set of motion-picture stars, 
and then writes articles about them for 
The American Girl, fascinated us with 
tales of her visits to the various studios. 
Our greatly loved town poetess invites 
us to visit her each year to smell the 
fragrant smoke of eucalyptus wood in 
her fireplace, to look about the house 
at her art treasures, and to listen as she 
tells us what poetry means to her. 


T’S a mistake to think that high 
school students deal only with frothy 
subjects. This comment came to me, 
done in the three-line Japanese hokku: 


Paths of withered leaves— 
Dark is the river, and cold— 
Does death come swiftly ? 


And this, called “Hidden” : 

Because I’m young, you can't believe 

My heart holds any pride— 

I'd like to watch your face when once 

You try to look inside! 
A pert, blue-eyed girl, with a positive 
talent for tossing off picturesque say- 
ings, offered : 

Night must fall, 

It has been said. 

I only hope 

I’ve been misled. 

We liked very much the name Dewey 
Sprout, which one of the boys chose 
for his chief character, and we ap- 
preciated the descriptive character tag, 
“His nose had taken a detour along the 
line.” “Time,” said one of our mem- 
bers, “hung up his hat; the moments 
tiptoed by.” “Mushrooms buttoned the 
green jacket of the earth,” offered a 
boy, and, another, ironically, “Evening 
came like a process server.” 

“Adventure’s End” pleased us, be- 
cause we knew that the boy who wrote 
it had been privileged to travel to far 
lands and strange places with the Sea 
Scouts. Here is one of his paragraphs: 

“At last, my boots heavy, still filled 
with water, my hat gone, and my shirt 
hanging on my arms, I fell onto the 
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sand and laughed at the faint light on 
the water. My home, the ship!” 
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That which is not me, but seems 
A thing apart, and I have been ashamed. 








Here is a comment which came to me 


at the end of this year’s work. Need- 
less to say, it’s the sort of thing that 
makes teachers “gladly teach.” 


In MEMORIAM 


These are the things 

That I shall not forget when 

I have become what 

Now I am becoming: 

Sunlight coming through a door 
That opens on a roof; 

Sitting next to friends 

I love, and sharing with them 
This thrill, this power of creating— 
Creating something that may 
Live, a moment, in the minds 

Of one or two. It is enough. 


I shall not forget sitting 

At a desk, and hearing 

Read that which I have written— 
So much a part of me 

That critic’s words bring 
Stinging tears’ angry breath; 

Nor standing with shaking hands, 
My voice dry in my own ears, 
Reading something that I wrote. 
One fragment of praise is sweeter far 
Than anything I’ve known. 


I shall remember a teacher’s voice 
That brings to me a new world— 

A world with far horizons 
Stretching into unknown lands 
That hold hopes and dreams 

And laughter. I have learned 

To love a poet’s singing phrases, 

To tolerate the poorly written page; 
For I have known the pain of writing 


I cannot forget 

This fulfillment ; seeing 
In a rosy haze j 
Glory on a page— 
My own words in print. 

There is a kindred spirit that dwells 
Among us—among us who need to write— 
That makes each one’s triumphs 

Victories for all, and each failure 

Shared in common sympathy. 





These are the things that 

I shall not forget when 

I have become what 

Now I am becoming. 

These, and many smaller things 
Will make my memory a book. 
I shall keep it, always, 

Within reach, and open it 

To the flyleaf of the past; 
And written there I’ll find 
Creative Writing, class of 1941. 


WE take things as they come to 
us—the doughnuts, the dollars, 


and the dreams. We work together, 
we laugh together, and sometimes we 
cry a little together—inside ourselves— 
for we agree with the girl who left us 
this cinquain—that life and beauty are 
transitory : 


Come, see, 

Before it’s fled, F 
The wee speck of starlight 
Entangled in the coming dawn; 

It’s gone! 


Negro History Week, February 8-15 


Negro History Week is being celebrated from February 8 to 15 this year 
by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. This effort is 


projected on the principle that there is in the past of one race a record just as 
commendable as in that of the others. “The Negro is as human as other mem- 
bers of the family of mankind. When encouraged he advances, and when handi- 
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capped he falls behind,” writes C. G. Woodson, founder and director of the 
Association. “Yet in spite of obstacles the Negro, according to European and 


American scholars, has led the world in the development of music by stringed 
instruments, in the advancement in fine arts, in the domestication of animals, and 
in the discovery of iron, man’s most useful natural material.” 

Further information about Negro History Week and posters and literature 
bearing on the celebration may be obtained free of charge from the director of 
the Association at 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 














ANY college chemistry profes- 
M sors, from time to time, have 
made statements to the effect that they. 
would rather their chemistry students 
not be exposed to high school chemistry. 
They have felt that high school chem- 
istry education is miseducation and 
that students are given erroneous ideas 
which are difficult to overcome. These 
professors would rather train their own 
students, thus laying what they con- 
sider to be the proper and basic founda- 
tions. If this accusation is true, then 
a course is being included in the 
high school curriculum which is not 
thoroughly justified. 

This controversy is not new, and 
much research and writing have been 
done concerning it. After making a 
survey of the findings concerning the 
contribution of high school chemistry 
to prospective college chemistry stu- 
dents, the writer submits the following 
accounts of certain research studies as 
important and representative of what 
is being done in this area: 

(1) “‘Residue of High-School 
Knowledge Utilizable in College Chem- 
istry,” by P. M. Glasoe, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minnesota." 

An experimental investigation was 
carried on with two sections of fresh- 
man college chemistry students. The 
one section (A) was composed of 79 
students who had not taken high school 
chemistry. The other section (B) was 
composed of 85 students who had taken 
high school chemistry. During the sec- 
ond semester of the course, twelve ob- 
jective tests and a final examination 
were administered to the two sections. 





1 Journal of Chemical Education, 10:571-574, 
September, 1933. 
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q “From 1929 to 1934 I served as in- 
structor of chemistry and physics at 
the Bakersfield High School and Junior 
College,” writes the author of this ar- 
ticle. “Being a science teacher, I 
became interested in evaluating the 
teaching of high school chemistry and 
physics and so, when | left that posi- 
tion, I planned to carry on a doctoral 
research study at the University on 
this problem. After making an inten- 
sive survey of the field I found that 
the problem had been solved. This 
article is a summary of some of the 
important studies which I have found 
to deal with the value of high school 
chemistry and of my own thoughts on 
the subject to date.” 

Dr. Peterson, since leaving Bakers- 
field, has served as an instructor at 
the Piedmont High School, as prin- 
cipal of the Mount Shasta High 
School, and at present is assistant to 
the dean in the College of Agriculture, 
University of California at Davis. In 
his present position he handles all 
personnel problems dealing with stu- 
dents, conducts a testing program, 
and serves as coérdinator of the guid- 
ance program. In addition he serves 
as lecturer in education. 





Using the combined results of the 
twelve tests, the average percentage 
gain in achievement of section B over 
section A was 20.80 per cent. Every 
single test showed a percentage gain in 
achievement of B over A. In the final 
examination the B section showed 33.40 
per cent higher achievement than the 
A section. Mr. Glasoe concluded that 
there is a definite “residue of knowl- 
edge” carried over from high school 
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chemistry to the first-year course in 
college. 

(2) “Influence of High-School Sci- 
ence on Grades in College Chemistry,” 
by G. A. West, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New 
Mexico.’ 

From a prolonged study of chem- 
istry students at the New Mexico State 
Teachers College the following results 
were obtained : 

The grade point average of all college 
chemistry students who had taken high school 
chemistry was 2.62 (approximately B—). 

The grade point average of all college 
chemistry students who had not taken high 
school chemistry was 1.81 (approximately 
C--}. 

“Byery student who received a grade of A 
in college chemistry had had high school 
chemistry.” 

(3) “Predicting Success in First 
Year College Chemistry,” by W. C. 
Reusser and others, University of 
Wyoming.® 

The problem of this investigation 
was to determine which test or com- 
bination of tests was the best criterion 
for the prediction of success in the first 
year college chemistry. Coefficients of 
correlation between marks in college 
chemistry and intelligence tests, chem- 
istry aptitude tests, chemistry training 
tests, and combinations were deter- 
mined. The conclusion was reached 
that the best criterion for predicting 
success in first-year college chemistry 
is previous chemistry training. 

(4) “High-School Subjects and 
General College Chemistry,” by G. 
Wakeham, University of Colorado.* 

From data gathered over a five-year 
period it was found that 1,681 students 
who had taken high school chemistry 
received an average grade of 78.9 per 
cent in general college chemistry. The 
average grade in general college chem- 





2 School Science and Mathematics, 36:911- 
913, November, 1932. 


+ acaaae and Society, 40:197-200, August 11, 


4 School and Society, 41 :739-740, June1,1935. 
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istry for 345 students who had not 
taken high school chemistry was 68.7 
per cent. Mr. Wakeham states: “At 
present, the student who has taken high 
school chemistry has an 85 per cent 
chance of passing college chemistry, 
while the student who has not taken 
high school chemistry has barely a fifty- 
fifty chance.” 

(5) “The Effect of High-School 
Chemistry on Achievement in Begin- 
ning College Chemistry,” by Paul E. 
Clark, Miskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio.° 

An experimental investigation was 
made of two matched groups, A and B. 
Each member in Group A was paired 
with a member in Group B such that 
the members of Group B were supposed 
to have the same chances of making 
a certain grade as the corresponding 
members of Group A except for the 
fact of their having had high school 
chemistry. At the end of the first se- 
mester of college chemistry, Group B 
showed a mean percentile rank of ten 
points above Group A. It was con- 
cluded that Group B made a better 
showing in college chemistry because of 
having had chemistry in high school. 


ROM the above mentioned research 

studies the answer to the contro- 
versy seems to be quite evident. High 
school chemistry does make a definite 
contribution to the prospective college 
chemistry student. A first-year college 
chemistry student who has taken high 
school chemistry will be much better 
qualified in every way to pursue his 
work than he who has not had such a 
course in high school. Chemistry as 
a college preparatory subject is still 
worthy of being included in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. 

But college chemistry professors 
have not been satisfied to admit that 





' 2 Journal of Chemical Education, 15:285-289, 
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high school teachers are doing a good 
job of teaching ; long have they believed 
that there is a “fly in the ointment” 
somewhere. The students they have 
been receiving in college chemistry, ac- 
cording to their best opinions, have not 
been well trained. As a result of this 
rather general feeling the American 
Chemical Society a few years ago ap- 
pointed a committee to study the high 
school teaching environment of stu- 
dents who may be expected to go to 
college and major in chemistry. The 
committee made a report entitled High 
School Teaching of Chemistry.® 

This report contained the following 
statement: “There appears to be an 
almost general unanimity of opinion 
among university professors of chem- 
istry, physics, biology, and mathematics 
that the high school students who are 
now entering our universities and who 
have entered within the last ten years, 
are much inferior in preparation in 
mathematics and other fundamental 
and basic courses to similiar students 
of a generation ago, and that the sit- 
uation is tending, if possible, toward 
a worse condition.” 


The report goes on to point out that 
the cause of producing inferior students 
primarily is poor teaching. And, ac- 
cording to the committee, this poor 
teaching results from the fact that 
those being trained to teach in high 
school spend too much time in profes- 
sional education courses, The report 
contains this statement, “There is no 
reliable evidence that professional re- 
quirements have resulted in an im- 
provement in secondary instruction at 
all commensurate with the amount of 
the requirements.” The committee felt 
that high school teachers need greater 
knowledge and training in the subject 
matter field. 

Perhaps it is true that students enter- 
ing the universities for advanced study 





6 School and Society, 43 :604-606, May 2,1936. 
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in the field of science and mathematics 
are not as well-grounded in the funda- 
mentals of mathematics and science as 
they were fifteen years ago. If this as- 
sumption is true, and there are many 
who would question it, the reason for 
the inferiority of students in these 
fields cannot be laid to poor teaching. 
As a matter of fact, high school teach- 
ers should be complimented rather than 
censored. If they have slighted the 
training in the fundamentals it is be- 
cause more attention has been placed 
upon teaching what most of us consider 
the more vital phases of living. 


ORE students are attending high 

school than ever before. In 1900 
approximately one-half million pupils 
were attending public high schools in 
the United States. In 1939 there were 
more than six million. From 1930 to 
1936 the high school enrollment in- 
creased 35.8 per cent. Today two-thirds 
of the number of boys and girls in our 
nation between the ages of 14 and 17 
inclusive are enrolled in high schools. 
In 1900 this was true for only 8.4 per 
cent of the same population. 


Such figures show that more Ameri- 
can youth are attending secondary 
schools, The emphasis has shifted from 
teaching fundamental subject matter to 
teaching boys and girls how to live and 
how to be good citizens. This shift has 
been in the right direction. The sec- 
ondary school no longer is a college- 
preparatory school in the sense that it 
was in 1900 or even in 1920. The sec- 
ondary school has changed in attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of the boys and 
girls of today. The curriculum has 
broadened to include many fields of 
training not thought of in 1900. No 
wonder that so much less time is being 
spent in drilling on mathematics and the 
fundamentals of science. 


It is true, no doubt, that high school 
teachers should have more knowledge 
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and training in their teaching subject 
fields. This training, however, should 
not be increased at the expense of less 
training in the field of professional edu- 
cation. Teaching is a fine and difficult 
art to achieve. Prospective teachers 
should be given as much training as 
possible in developing efficiency in this 
fine art. And this applies to teachers 
in colleges and universities as well as 
to those in high schools. 

What is the answer to such accusa- 
tions as those made by the committee of 
the American Chemical Society? Just 
this, colleges and universities should 
give some consideration to changing 
the nature and scope of their instruction 
to meet the needs of the ever increasing 
number of students attending insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The high 
schools cannot be expected to train first 
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class college chemistry students in 
wholesale lots. 


The Regents’ Inquiry in the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York in the volume 
of the report entitled Education for 
American Life contains the following 
statement: “The secondary schools 
should recognize the needs of youth to- 
day by offering in addition to the col- 
lege preparatory program, which has 
been so much overemphasized, more 
specific courses and work to fit boys 
and girls for useful citizenship, for self- 
support, and for a growing individual 
life.”* The big task for the secondary 
school is to provide training for the ma- 
jority of the boys and girls who cer- 
tainly do not intend to become chemists. 


7 McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 








“Teacher-Pupil Planning”: A Review 


Teacher-Pupil Planning (by H. H. Giles; Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1941, 395 pages, $2.00), with its emphasis on democracy in education, is a par- 
ticularly important book for all teachers now that our nation is about to spend 
half of its annual income in a fight to preserve democracy. The thesis of the book 
is that education should be made truly democratic through “the greatest possible 
amount of pupil participaation in the educational process.” 

Mr. Giles, who has had wide experience in this type of work, presents a dis- 
cussion of pupil participation in the classroom, paying particular attention to the 
planning of school work by teachers, administrators, pupils, parents, and other in- 
terested adults. A large portion of the book is devoted to answering questions raised 
by both those favorable to and critical of such coéperative work in classrooms, sev- 
eral chapters being given over to the statement of often-heard questions and well 
thought out answers on values, objectives, and methods of pupil participation. 
Two chapters of the book are given to a presentation of how the American concept 
of democracy is furthered by this educational method. The last part of the book 
includes a description of ten successful experiments in pupil planning in different 
subject matter fields in schools over the United States. These examples form a 
most important part of the book and should provide the interested teacher with 
many good ideas. A list of selected references on all aspects of the subject of 
pupil planning also is included. 

Teacher-Pupil Planning brings to mind Kurt Lewin’s recent experiments on 
the effect of totalitarian, democratic, and laissez-faire “atmospheres” upon group 
behavior of children. He found that in the democratically-led groups where the 
children help in planning and directing activities (as Mr. Giles recommends) the 
creativity and productivity of the children is much greater than in either of the 
other two groups. In the “democratic” classes, individual behavior is more stable, 
and the group morale is extremely good. 

Those concerned with education whether from an administrative, teaching, or 
guidance viewpoint should become at least familiar with this book as a rather 
clear and conservative statement of how democracy can be made to work in a 
schoolroom.—E.isasetu Stetson, San Francisco Junior College. 














A Practical 


Public Relations 


S it possible and practical for a sec- 

ondary school system to have an 
organized program of public relations? 
Well, here is the answer one high school 
district offers, after a year of having 
such a program. 

During the summer of 1940, the 
Board of Trustees and Superintendent 
Thomas L. Nelson of the Kern County 
Union High School District decided to 
inaugurate a definite program of public 
relations based on the theory that the 
residents of the communities in which 
the high schools and junior college of 
the District are located are entitled to 
a more thorough interpretation of the 
functions of the schools and of the 
services available. 

To this end the Board, upon Dr. 
Nelson’s recommendation, employed a 
half-time director of public relations 
and half-time teacher of social science. 
The public relations part of the po- 
sition was allocated to the District, with 
the work to be done under the immedi- 
ate supervision of Dr. Nelson, while 
the teaching program was to be done 
in the Kern County Union High School, 
Bakersfield. A desk was provided in 
the district superintendent’s outer office 
in the administration building of the 
Kern County Union High School, and 
the program got under way on Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. 


N order to gain perspective, we 

adopted a long-range objective for 
the public relations program, as well 
as several immediate objectives. The 
former consists chiefly of providing a 
program which over a period of time 
will develop the most favorable rela- 
tionship between the Kern County 
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q This article differs from most dis- 
cussions of school publicity in that 
it reports a practical program that 
actually is functioning rather than 
presenting a more or less theoretical 
analysis of what can or should be 
done. The Kern County Union High 
School District's public relations pro- 
gram is centered in the person of a 
part-time director of public relations. 
And perhaps that is why the program 
is succeeding so well, for the admin- 
istrative officials of the district used 
the good judgment of placing respon- 
sibility in the hands of someone suit- 
ably trained to direct and codrdinate 
the scattered efforts of all those par- 
ticipating. Mr. Allen has had the 
experience and training which fit him 
for this position, for prior to coming to 
Kern County he was coédrdination 
assistant in the Public Relations Of- 
fice of the University of Southern 
California and before that he had 
had chamber of commerce experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Allen divides his time in 
Bakersfield, giving over his mornings 
to the public relations work and 
teaching social science in the after- 
noons. 





Union High School District and the 
communities in which the schools of 
the District are located. The immediate 
objectives consist of the interpretation 
of the day-by-day activities with empha- 
sis on special events which occur dur- 
ing the school year. The long-range 
program involves the use of all the 
media which can be employed for de- 
veloping goodwill in the community, 
while the accomplishment of immediate 
objectives necessitates the use of spe- 
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cific media of public relations, such as 
the press, radio, or speakers, as the 
particular occasion demands. 

To date, the public relations program 
has had chief emphasis on the codrdi- 
nation of publicity for the District. 
A member of the faculty of each of the 
four high schools, the evening school, 
and the junior college in the District 
was appointed by the administrators of 
the respective schools to secure and 
write news. This news is forwarded 
each day, as nearly as possible, by 
messenger or mail to the desk of the 
public relations director where it is 
scanned for possible inaccuracies in 
spelling, composition, and the like. The 
articles then are forwarded to the daily 
Bakersfield Californian and the semi- 
weekly Kern Herald. Copies of the 
articles are kept on file in the central 
office, with dates when released to the 
newspapers. This latter is important 
for reference purposes. 


In order to provide for the greatest 
possible codperation with the daily 
newspaper, the district superintendent 
and the director of public relations met 
with officials of the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian soon after the public relations 
program got under way and had a frank 
discussion as to the form in which the 
news should be turned in, size of the 
copy paper, style, and other details es- 
sential to the program. This informa- 
tion was relayed to the faculty publicity 
representatives in the schools of the 
District, with the result that the style 
and form of school news blends favor- 
ably with that of the news written by 
the staff of the newspaper. 


HE method of gathering news daily 

in each of the schools is left to 
the discretion of the individual faculty 
representatives in the school. Miss 
Marion Peairs, of Bakersfield Junior 
College, for instance, has a group of 
students interested in journalism and 
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public relations who have formed the 
“Public Relations Council,” one of the 
major objectives of which is to gather 
and write news relating to the junior 
college. Allen Cannon, faculty repre- 
sentative of the Kern County Union 
High School, has the responsibility of 
gathering and writing the news for this 
institution, which has a student body of 
approximately 3,600 and a faculty of 
150 members. He also utilizes the serv- 
ices of advanced journalism students 
when possible, as does Donald Burum 
of East Bakersfield High School. Mr. 
Burum is instructor of journalism and 
adviser for the school paper and the 
yearbook and hence has a well-codrdi- 
nated group of student news gatherers 
and writers who work under his super- 
vision. 

In the smaller schools, Wendall Allen 
of Shafter High School and Miss 
Emma Sandrini of McFarland High 
School solicit most of the news without 
student assistance. G. W. Garrard, 
principal of the extensive evening school 
program, supplies the central office with 
news of the activities of this school. 

In theory, the gathering of news by 
student groups may sound practical, but 
in actual practice it requires consider- 
able follow-through by the faculty pub- 
licity representatives, who, in the last 
analysis, personally solicit much of the 
news. One of the responsibilities which 
falls to the faculty publicity represen- 
tative, for instance, is checking the 
spelling of names used in stories. Some 
stories contain from 50 to 100 names 
or more. The newspapers naturally are 
most insistent upon having correct 
initials and correctly spelled names; 
therefore a “check and double check” 
must be made. The faculty publicity 
representative also must make certain 
that other pertinent data such as the 
dates of events, time, and place are 
correct. 























The faculty publicity representatives 
are assigned to one or more periods 
per day to this special work, these 
periods substituing for the periods ordi- 
narily assigned to the teaching program. 

The director of public relations writes 
news items of general district interest, 
including special features and items 
which interpret administrative policies. 


O* E of the more interesting de- 
velopments in the publicity work 
has been the splendid codperation given 
the school program by the photographic 
department of the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian, directed by James Day. Not 
only have many pictures of individual 
events been run in the newspaper dur- 
ing the school year, but between Febru- 
ary 21, 1941, and the end of the school 
year in June no less than eleven full- 
page picture spreads relating to activi- 
ties of the Kern County Union High 
School District appeared in the Bakers- 
field Californian. While it is impossi- 
ble to measure the actual value to the 
District of these pages, Mr. Day states 
that his department values each page 
in dollars and cents at approximately 
$375, but there was no charge to the 
District for these pages. 


A staff meeting of the faculty pub- 
licity representatives of the several 
schools of the District is held monthly, 
at which time problems relating to the 
program are discussed, new ideas are 
advanced, and suggestions are made for 
making the work as effective as possible. 

The monthly statistical analysis show- 
ing the linear inches of space in each 
newspaper per school is reviewed also 
at this time. One of the most important 
items for consideration at the staff con- 
ferences is the matter of keeping the 
faculties of the various schools in the 
District stimulated sufficiently to turn 
in news to the faculty representatives. 
Superintendent Nelson sits in on the 
staff meetings from time to time and 
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discusses administrative policies relat- 
ing to the publicity program. 

Two or three different methods have 
been used to develop a publicity con- 
sciousness on the part of faculty mem- 
bers and to stimulate continual interest 
in the publicity program. For instance, 
several copies of Margaret Popham’s 
pamphlet, Your Department Is News, 


‘were purchased and were circulated 


among department heads and teachers 
in one school and another throughout 
the District. In order to circumvent, 
if possible, the tendency toward a mid- 
semester slump, a memorandum from 
Superintendent Nelson was sent to all 
teachers in the District urging continued 
cooperation with the organized pub- 
licity program. From time to time spe- 
cial forms were sent out by the indi- 
vidual faculty representatives to the 
teachers in their respective schools, 
calling attention to the need for the 
best possible cooperation. These efforts 
were fairly successful, and the publicity 
was continuous throughout the school 
year. 


NOTHER medium of public rela- 
tions in the Kern County Union 
High School District is the Speakers’ 
Bureau, organized early in the second 
semester. In order to carry forward 
the philosophy that the District exists 
to serve the community, as well as the 
students, the Speakers’ Bureau has been 
established to provide a central ex- 
change for organizations desiring the 
services of a faculty or student speaker. 
For those who may be contemplating 
such a bureau, it might be worth-while 
to list briefly the steps involved in 
the organization and operation of the 
Speakers’ Bureau. 
Responsibility for establishing the 
Bureau was delegated to the office of 
public relations. A memorandum was 





1 Quill and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern 
University, n. d. (1940); 45 pages. 
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sent to members of the faculty through- 
out the District explaining the philoso- 
phy and nature of the Bureau and in- 
viting participation in the new venture. 
Faculty members were invited to list 
the department in which they teach and 
also special fields of interest as well as 
actual topics for speeches. Information 
regarding individual time available for 
the talks also was noted. The memo- 
randa were returned and topics were 
grouped under such major headings as 
Athletics, Aviation, Art, and the like. 
In all, about seventy-five fields were 
listed. The topic, name of the speaker, 
and school in which he or she teaches, 
are listed in the eleven-page mimeo- 
graphed announcement of the Speakers’ 
Bureau offerings. In addition to faculty 
members, a limited number of students, 
recommended by speech teachers, have 
been listed. An attractive cover was 
designed for the pamphlet by a student 
in the art department of the Kern 
County Union High School. 

Accompanied by a letter from Super- 
intendent Nelson, the announcement 
was sent to approximately sixty clubs 
in communities served by the District. 
The announcement met with immediate 
response, and to date several speakers 
have been invited to address organi- 
zations. 

The operation of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau involves several carefully con- 
sidered steps. First step was to mimeo- 
graph cards, 4 by 6 inches, which are 
used for taking down information when 
someone calls in for a speaker. After 
the information has been recorded, in- 
cluding name of the person calling, 
name of the organization, date, time, 
and place of the meeting, type of talk, 
length, and comments concerning the 
size of the audience, and other aspects 
of the meeting which may influence the 
nature of the talk, the next step is to 
get the speaker. Sometimes the name 
of a speaker is suggested by the person 
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calling in ; other times the person merely 
suggests a general field and asks for 
assistance in obtaining the speaker best 
qualified to handle the subject. 

When the invitation is to be extended 
to a particular speaker, care is given 
to insure that one or another of the 
better-known speakers is not used too 
frequently. At the same time it is most 
important that the speaker be one who 
will acquit himself or herself favor- 
ably, inasmuch as the faculty of the 
school is so often judged through an 
individual speaker. 

After obtaining the speaker, there are 
certain “follow-through” steps which 
are of considerable value in preventing 
those unfortunate misunderstandings 
which creep into the best planned pro- 
grams. The procedure in the Kern 
County Union High School District 
Speakers’ Bureau involves telephoning 
the person for whom the speaker is 
being secured and giving the name of 
the speaker and the topic to be used. 
Next, a letter is sent to this person not 
only confirming the telephone conver- 
sation, but adding sufficient material 
for the basis of an introduction of the 
speaker. A memorandum then is sent 
to the speaker, containing full details 
of the meeting. This is done in outline 
form in order that he may note at a 
glance the particulars of the meeting. 
The form used is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM 
(Date) 

TO: 

RE: 
The Speakers’ Bureau of the Kern County 
Union High School District appreciates your 
acceptance of the following invitation to 
speak : 

ORGANIZATION : 

DATE: 

TIME: 

PLACE: 

SUBJECT: 

LENGTH: 

ASK FOR UPON ARRIVAL: 

REMARKS: 
Thank you so much. 
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There is still another follow-through. 
One of the scretaries in the office jots 
down on her calendar pad a memo to 
call the speaker, which she does the 
morning of the speaking engagement. 
Thus every precaution is taken to in- 
sure the presence of the speaker at the 
given time and place. 

It is the belief of those who have 
been observing the Speakers’ Bureau 
activities that here is a valued medium 
of public relations. Not only have many 
speaking engagements been filled by the 
Speakers’ Bureau, but calls directly to 
faculty members by club officials as a 
result of the Speakers’ Bureau an- 
nouncement indicate that the service is 
appreciated. Letters received add to 
this conclusion. 


AS part of the program of interpret- 

ing the work of the Kern County 
Union High School District, members 
of the faculty are encouraged to write 
articles for professional educational 
journals. A number of such articles 
have been published to date. The office 
of public relations assists in the prepa- 
ration of material on occasion and en- 
deavors to stimulate teachers to write 
up certain projects of unusual signifi- 
cance and interest. 

Other projects too are contemplated 
by the Kern County Union High School 
District in the public relations program. 
One of these is a monthly “News 
Letter,” or bulletin from the super- 
intendent’s office for circulation among 
teachers of the District. Another proj- 
ect being considered is the possibility 
of revising the usual annual superin- 
tendent’s report in favor of a pictorial 
record of the year’s work, supple- 
mented by such printed work as will 
vitalize the report. Another type of 
public relations effort contemplated is 
the placing of the yearbooks of the sev- 
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eral schools of the District in libraries 
and certain reception offices in the com- 
munities in which the schools are 
located. The residents of the communi- 
ties are thus made school conscious to 
a greater degree. The same might be 
true of the school newspaper, although 
to date a wide distribution through 
the community public and professional 


‘offices has not been made. 


One of the direct and effective con- 
tacts the Kern County Union High 
School and Bakersfield Junior College 
maintain with the general community 
is the radio. Programs are presented 
by the Radio Production Club weekly 
over each of the two local stations. 
These programs feature student partici- 
pation and relate to interesting activi- 
ties of school life. In addition to the 
radio division of the Kern County 
Union High School, another division 
which contributes to the development 
of goodwill within the community is 
the audio-visual unit, which has moving 
pictures of several of the high school 
projects—these pictures being available 
for showing before community organi- 
zations. 


ie is not the purpose of this article to 
review all of the possibilities of a 
public relations program, but rather to 
mention some of the ways in which one 
school district is endeavoring to take the 
community into greater confidence. It 
is obvious that there are countless ways 
in which a program may be expanded. 
Facilities already existent within the 
school may be utilized to greater ad- 
vantage for the development of good- 
will. The judicious use of the musical 
organizations, debate teams, and drama 
units may do much to bring the school 
closer to the community and the com- 
munity into closer understanding of the 
work of the schools. 








The Place of Mathematics 


In the Curriculum 4 By G. R. LIVINGSTON 


AN has a measure of control and 

a power of expression which have 
enabled him to formulate his thoughts 
concerning the facts and processes of 
nature. Thus, for example, over a 
period of thousands of years there has 
developed a knowledge of the orbits in 
which the heavenly bodies move, not 
perfect in every detail, but increasingly 
so. And how greatly have such studies 
occupied the thinking of even average 
men and average civilizations! There is 
a sense in which all men are philosoph- 
ers and all men are mathematicians. The 
question largely is to what extent each 
avails himself of his heritage. 

Mathematics is more than an instru- 
ment or tool; it is more than a collec- 
tion of geometric and language forms. 
Actually it is a way of thinking. And 
that thinking is not confined to the 
static, but to all the aspects of func- 
tional change in this changing world. 

It is obvious that the computer, the 
statistician, the student of finance, and 
the engineer need mathematics. Though 
less obvious, it is true that the biologist, 
the photographer, the musician, the 
geologist, and the meteorologist may 
profit by a systematic study of mathe- 
matical analysis, say through differen- 
tial and integral calculus. 

How much it would help students if 
they were told while still in high school 
that they will need a great deal of 
mathematics to do outstanding work in 
chemistry, in radio communication, in 
electrical transmission and _ utilization, 
and indeed in several of the fields pre- 
viously mentioned. 

As a way of thinking, mathematics 
is increasingly used by economists, by 
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q In December, 1939, the “Journal” 
published an article detailing a 
series of arguments for postponing al- 
gebra to the tenth grade. That article 
and others which have been pub- 
lished in the “Journal” and elsewhere 
during recent years represent one 
side of a controversy that is broader 
than just the placement of algebra. 
a controversy which, in fact, is 
concerned with the all-important 
question of what is the place of 
mathematics in the curriculum. In 
the present article, Mr. Livingston 
discusses this whole topic of “The 
Place of Mathematics in the Curricu- 
lum” from what we must assume is 
the viewpoint of most teachers of 
formal mathematics—and it is in- 
teresting to note his refusal to accept 
the conclusions put forward by the 
article mentioned above. 

Mr. Livingston is professor of math- 
ematics in the San Diego State Col- 
lege. He is a member of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
and of the Matlrematical Association 
of America, having served one year 
recently as president of the Southern 
California Section of the latter. His 
mathematics teaching experience 
has been varied, for he has taught, 
in addition to the usual courses, 
classes in shop mathematics, mathe- 
matics of investment, plane survey- 
ing, and the teaching of mathematics. 
Before coming to San Diego State in 
1921, where now he is head of the 
department, he had taught in a 
YMCA night school, in an eighth- 
grade country school, in a high 
school, and in a junior college. 





students of the science of education and 
government, and by philosophers. For 
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are they not interested in trends, in 
asymptotic approaches, in maxima and 
minima, and also in the formal thinking 
concerning invariants ? 

The recorded history of mathematics 
shows how much it has been used down 
through the ages. The need of more 
mathematics rather than less is quite 
generally recognized. 

That there is widespread popular in- 
terest in mathematics is evident from 
the puzzle problems in newspapers and 
magazines and from the large sales of 
such books as Tobias Dantzig’s Num- 
ber, the Language of Science’, E. T. 
Bell’s Mathematics, the “Queen of the 
Sciences’*, and Lancelot Hogben’s 
Mathematics for the Million*. Those 
who from the outside have seen the 
power obtained through a study of 
mathematics have sometimes tried to 
take a short cut. But experience teaches 
that there is no short cut. How much 
better to have laid a good foundation 
while in school. 


OME one has called attention to the 

current trend in secondary schools 
away from reading, writing, and arith- 
metic toward reading, radio, and reels. 
With mass education there is a tempta- 
tion to give emphasis to those subjects 
and parts of subjects where interest is 
most easily maintained. 

As to mathematics, some have sug- 
gested the omission of all but the barest 
“essentials,” but this too often leads to 
a highly formal, machine-like proced- 
ure, sadly lacking in power or insight. 
Others admit the value of mathematics 
as a tool in scientific study, but discount 
it as a way of, thinking; actually, how- 
ever, it is as an aid in reflective thinking 
that mathematical study makes one of 
its greatest contributions. Still others 
insist that mathematics beyond a mere 


1 The Macmillan Company, 1989. 
2G. E. Stechert and Company, New York 


City, 1938. 
8W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., New 
York City, 1940. 
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smattering of arithmetic, algebra, and 
intuitive geometry need not be taken in 
high school except by those who plan 
to go on to college. But who knows for 
a certainty whether or not he is going 
to college? And even so, the serious 
student, who for one reason or another 
does not go to college, should not be 
handicapped by exclusion from the 


‘ mathematics classroom. 


Because some students have difficulty 
in algebra and geometry, there is a ten- 
dency to postpone these subjects until 
the latter part of the high school course. 
But even though some students do de- 
velop more slowly than others, it should 
be made possible for others to acquire 
such basic subjects early in their school 
life. 

Only last year, both the northern and 
southern California sections of the 
Mathematical Association of America 
passed resolutions favoring a program 
of high school mathematics “beginning 
normally with algebra in the ninth year, 
to be available for those who wish to 
elect it or who otherwise need it in 
preparation for college work.” The 
resolutions also favored the retention 
of solid geometry and trigonometry. 
Later in the year the same resolutions 
were adopted by the American Mathe- 
matical Society at its Berkeley meeting. 
Other groups in California have passed 
similar resolutions‘. 


Considering the great contribution 
which mathematics has made down 
through the centuries, it certainly 
should be offered to all who are able to 
understand it, whether they seek a col- 
lege diploma or not. Those otherwise 
normal people who seem incapable of 
understanding the usual courses in 
mathematics should have courses which 
move more slowly and perhaps with less 
abstract material. 


4 “What Is Happening to College Prepara- 
tory Mathematics?” b M. Bacon. The 
Ty ozce, Teacher, 34:56-60; February, 
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On account of the many factors in- 
volved, a given student’s achievement 
in mathematics may be quite variable. 
But this is no reason for his giving up 
an important study. The democratic 
way of life requires that we recognize 
differences in aptitude and make due 
provision for all. 

In the study of mathematics under- 
standing and insight should be culti- 
vated from the first. It is for this rea- 
son that “incidental learning” of mathe- 
matics is so very low, if not actually 
hopeless. For the same reason, a short 
survey course must be handled with 
great care. Without continuity there 
can hardly be genuine understanding. 

It is very important that mathematics 
teaching be kept on a high functional 
level. However, any extensive high 
school course in “socialized” mathe- 
matics should be preceeded by a second 
year of algebra. Otherwise little of sig- 
nificance can be attained. 


O consideration of the place of 

mathematics in the secondary cur- 
riculum can be complete without atten- 
tion to mathematics on the junior col- 
lege level, and even to mathematics in 
the university since the individual’s 
eventual needs in higher education must 
have borne some weight in determining 
his earlier program. 

The mathematics curriculum in jun- 
ior colleges, as distinguished from other 
types of colleges, was described in a 
recent issue of the American Mathe- 
matical Monthly’. This study corrobo- 
rated previous findings to the effect 
that few semi-professional courses are 
being offered in the junior college. In- 
stead, the pattern followed usually has 
been that set up by the lower division 
of the university. The typical offering 
is intermediate algebra, college algebra, 
trigonometry, analytic geometry, and 

5 “Mathematics in the Junior College,” by 


J. Hannelly, American Mathematical 
Honihly, 46 :581-585, November, 1939. 
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calculus. About one-fifth of the insti- 
tutions studied include courses in the 
mathematics of finance. 

The author of that article proposed 
that three types of courses be offered, 
(1) pre-professional mathematics, 
much as at present, (2) semi-profes- 
sional mathematics, of which mathe- 
matics of finance is an example, and 
(3) general mathematics. The latter is 
primarily for those who intend to take 
only one year of mathematics in a gen- 
eral curriculum, and who have had only 
two years of high school mathematics 
“now well forgotten.” He characterizes 
general mathematics by two notions, 
“(1) When the psychological and log- 
ical organizations of mathematics are 
different, emphasis is placed on the 
former; (2) General mathematics im- 
plies range of materials and is not con- 
fined to a single well-knit entity of ma- 
terials.” 

In colleges where teachers are trained 
and certificated for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, a very definite need 
exists for some such general course. 
To deal fairly with pupils either in ele- 
mentary school, junior high school, or 
senior high school, all teachers should 
have some broad knowledge of mathe- 
matics; and, of course, the more thor- 
ough their knowledge, the better. Re- 
gardless of courses they are called upon 
to teach, the secondary teachers particu- 
larly will have many opportunities to 
use such knowledge®. This discussion 
of a general course obviously does not 
affect the training program for teachers 
of mathematics. 

The modern college curriculum 
should be prepared to meet the needs 
of the students. Those who have ne- 
glected any serious study of mathemat- 
ics will find it very difficult to begin at 
such a late date, but, if mathematics is 

6 Quite a study of this matter is described 
in a recent publication of the School of Edu- 
cation of Pennsylvania State College: College 


General Mathematics for Prospective Second- 
ary School Teachers, by L. E. yer, 1939. 
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to function in their college work, they 
must remedy the deficiency at once, 
Those who come with only two years 
of algebra and geometry and who pro- 
pose to study any of the sciences, either 
natural or social, should at once take a 
substantial course in algebra. Those 
serious minded students who have had 
thorough training in algebra, geometry, 


and trigonometry may proceed to an- . 


alytic geometry and calculus as prepara- 
tion for study in the scientific aspects 
of civilization. 

Mathematics majors and some others 
will require additional algebra and per- 
haps more geometry as a basis for upper 
division work. These courses might 
well follow a semester of analytic ge- 
ometry and be taken concurrently with 
calculus, thus insuring greater maturity 
of approach. 

While too great a variety of courses 
should be avoided in the lower division, 
attention to various subject matter fields 
should not be wholly neglected. Meet- 
ing a need quite distinct from the gen- 
eral mathematics mentioned above is a 
single semester course in elementary 
calculus for students in social and bio- 
logical sciences. As a prerequisite to 
this, the student should have had a good 
course in intermediate algebra, either 
in high school or in college. 
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In small liberal arts colleges and 
teachers colleges, upper division courses 
in mathematics well may be restricted 
pretty largely to those which are im- 
mediately helpful in the sciences or 
in teacher training. Students having 
marked ability and inclination may, if 
they insist, make an early transfer to 
the university. 


| be conclusion the following points 
should be emphasized as determin- 
ants of the place of mathematics in the 
secondary school and in the college: 


1. In their early high school years, our 
young people must learn that, if they are to 
make real advance, mathematical insight and 
skill should accompany their interest in sci- 
ence, whether it be natural or social. 


2. Early rather than a late beginning of 
algebra and geometry is to be strongly recom- 
mended. 

3. Those who enter college with only the 
required minimum of mathematics often are 
seriously handicapped, and no time should be 
lost by them in removing this deficiency. 

4. If the teachers of other subjects were 
aware of the above, more students would be 
cautioned against omitting mathematics from 
their secondary school program just because 
it is “hard.” 

5. Prospective teachers should be encour- 
aged, whether they plan to teach mathematics 
or not, to take such courses as will give them 
a wide appreciation of the values of mathe- 
matics. 

6. In order to meet all needs, a considerable 
variety of courses should be offered, both in 
high school and in college. 


University of Colorado to Grant Ed. D. 


Announcement that the University of Colorado henceforth is to grant the 
degree of Doctor of Education has been made recently by Harl R. Douglass, 
director of the University’s College of Education. Among the provisions and re- 
quirements for the new degree which are of particular interest are the following : 

“Instead of a research thesis or dissertation the doctoral study may consist 
of the solution of a professional problem or project, the summary and interpreta- 
tion of the research literature around a practical school problem, or some other 
study of definite value to the worker in the field.” 

“A series of three examinations, oral and written, is required: one at the end 
of the third quarter’s work beyond the master’s degree covering the general view 
of education; a second at the end of the fifth quarter covering the field of spe- 


cialization ; and the third, an oral examination over the doctoral study.” 
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New Courses at Denair Union High 
School.— According to Principal 
Clarence W. Royse, the Denair Union 
High School soon will establish national 
defense courses in truck and tractor 
repair and welding, under the division 
of the National Defense Act which per- 
tains specifically to small rural high 
schools. Mr. Charles Cubbin, instructor 
in vocational agriculture, is developing 
the details for the courses, and approxi- 
mately twenty-five students have signi- 
fied their intention of enrolling in them. 

The homemaking program, under the 
direction of Miss Virginia Rowe, also 
is experiencing extensive development. 
Quarters have been remodeled and 
courses extended. Twenty-five girls are 
enrolled in homemaking, and a course 
in boys’ home problems also is being 
given. 

A significant aspect of the program 
at Denair is the comparatively high 
enrollment in agriculture and home- 
making. The high school has approxi- 
mately 85 in average daily attendance, 
so that a large majority of all pupils 
are enrolled in these two fields. 
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Radio Work at Fort Jones High 
School.—Of the twenty-five boys in 
the Fort Jones High School, seventeen 
are enrolled in radio work organized 
under the national defense program. 
The class has ample equipment for code 
cutting and transcription and has built 
several small radio transmitters for 
emergency work. The school has as 
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large a transmitter as it is permitted by 
law and in the past has contacted sta- 
tions all over the world, including Ad- 
miral Byrd’s station at the South Pole 
and the stations of many foreign coun- 
tries. The work in radio at Fort Jones 
demonstrates what a small high school 
is able to do, particularly when funds 
and encouragement are available. 
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Professional Faculty Meetings at 
Corning Union High School.—Sched- 
uled as a regular feature of activities 
at Corning Union High School each 
year is a series of professional faculty 
meetings. Principal Axel C. Jensen re- 
ports that the gatherings have proved 
to be a source of enjoyment as well as 
of professional improvement for the 
school staff. 

A faculty committee acts as sponsor 
for the meetings; which are scheduled 
at six-week intervals. A variety of cen- 
tral ideas for discussion have been used 
in the course of the series. School staff 
members, representatives of the Board 
of Trustees, and out-of-town speakers 
have appeared before the group. 


When occasion offers, the profes- 
sional faculty meeting is held in con- 
junction with other scheduled meetings. 
Thus, the Northern California High 
School Principals’ Association, meeting 
at Corning, is joined by the school staff 
in one of its professional gatherings. 
If circumstances warrant, the faculty 
meeting place is transferred, as in one 
case when it was called at Chico in con- 
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ection with a principals’ meeting there. 
The program at the staff assemblies 
ordinarily consists of short talks fol- 
lowed by open discussion. Topics relate 
to the school and community, public re- 
lations, teaching aims, and methods. 
The program regularly is brightened 
by a preceding dinner or refreshments 
at the close of discussion. Every meet- 
ing is declared to be a “ladies’ night,” 
and faculty wives attend. All attendance 
is by invitation. No records of the turn- 
out are kept ; however, the high attend- 
ance on the part of the staff members 
and wives at Corning is an index of the 
popularity of faculty meetings as a 
device for professional improvement. 
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Yuba City Union High Uses the 
Microphone as a Teaching Aid.—The 
Yuba City Union High School is offer- 
ing a two-period course for ninth-grade 
students, in which, according to Dwight 
E. Twist, instructor, variety is being 
provided and improvement in expres- 
sion is being stimulated by frequent use 
of the microphone. 

A “man-on-the-street program” has 
been developed to acquaint the indi- 
vidual pupils with the school and with 
their classmates. This program requires 
no complicated directions because the 
pupils hear such programs almost daily. 
New students who come from numer- 
Ous communities eagerly become ac- 
quainted with their classmates, and even 
those who are at first shy later clamor 
for their turn as announcer or as the 
one who is to be interviewed. Mem- 
bers of the entire class, as a result, 
obtain experience in speaking before the 
microphone and before the remainder 
of the class. 

Another use of the microphone at 
Yuba City is that of stimulating interest 
in dramatics. Pupils are given actual 
experience in planning the production 
of a play, including assignment and re- 


hearsal of parts, and the directing and 
planning of sound effects. The main 
advantage of giving a “radio play” is 
that it eliminates costly and trouble- 
some scenery. The microphone may be 
located in a near-by room, the corridor, 
or even outdoors. The wire leading to 
the loudspeaker from the microphone 
then is run into the room through a 


‘door or window so that the other mem- 


bers of the class, or a visiting class, 
can enjoy the “radio play” without hav- 
ing the effect ruined by seeing the pro- 
duction. After the play is completed, 
the sound effects are explained to the 
other pupils. 

For a few outstanding individuals 
an opportunity is provided for actual 
participation in radio quiz contests. 
Through the interest and codperation 
of local merchants, a weekly radio quiz 
is conducted each week over the local 
station, KHSL. Pupils from Marys- 
ville and Yuba City High Schools com- 
pete for prizes and recognition during 
these programs. Although this is not 
usually the direct outcome of actual 
classroom work, the pupils are chosen 
because of their wide reading and 
knowledge in numerous fields. Those 
participating in the last contest, how- 
ever, were chosen through similar con- 
tests in the classroom. 

Another interesting and educational 
activity which provides a desirable 
method of teaching current events is the 
“March of Time Program.” A knowl- 
edge of current events is recognized 
by everyone as being essential, but most 
of the conventional methods used in 
teaching them are outmoded and un- 
satisfactory. Nothing is more fatiguing 
and uninspiring than a series of thirty 
reports given by ninth-grade pupils 
covering current events, to which, usu- 
ally, few members of the class listen 
intently, and from which comparatively 
nothing is learned. On the other hand, 
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definite and exacting preparation is re- 
quired for a “March of Time Pro- 
gram.” Pupils listen intently, and their 
interest is aroused in the regular news 
broadcasts, to which most of the pupils 
listen to see how the news should be 
reported and also to gain the latest in- 
formation. 

Class programs and speeches also 
may be given over the microphone. 
This is a particularly effective way of 
getting shy pupils to participate. Once 
they have performed successfully over 
a microphone, it is much easier for 
them to speak directly to the group. 
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A Clamor for Emphasis on the 
Fundamentals.— In the opinion of 
many who are engaged actively in the 
development of programs of California 
secondary schools, more thought is 
being devoted today to the place of the 
fundamental processes in the secondary 
curriculum than at any previous time. 
In support of this condition it may be 
pointed out that more records showing 
the abilities of elementary pupils are 
transmitted to the high school than 
formerly, that many high schools have 
developed comprehensive testing pro- 
grams, and that many have instituted 
classes for training in reading or for 
review of arithmetic and the elements 
of English expression. Nevertheless, 
opinions come from the public, com- 
plaining of the lack of proficiency in 
the three “R’s” of the product of the 
high school. 

For example, Dr. Gertrude Laws, di- 
rector of education for women, Pasa- 
dena City Schools, gives the following 
summary of a discussion which oc- 
curred at a recent meeting which she 
attended : 

“Two or three groups of employers 
have met here during the recent past. 
In each instance, without seeming to 
have any particular grudge against the 
schools, those present discussed with 
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much feeling the fact that young people 
are unable to write and spell well 
enough to fill in application blanks in 
a way that will be advantageous to them. 
They are unable to take messages over 
the telephone and write them down so 
that a person can understand what is 
meant, and apparently they are inno- 
cent of an effective way to approach an 
employer to make application for a job. 

“One group of employers said they 
feel that it would be unnecessary and 
undesirable for the schools to set up 
equipment to train in specific skills 
which could be learned on a job by an 
intelligent person in a very short time, 
but that ordinary control of elementary 
arithmetic, spelling, and the ability to 
write legibly might reasonably be ex- 
pected from a person completing the 
twelfth grade in our schools. I wonder 
if it might be profitable to invite some 
of these people to present a brief pro- 
gram to the secondary principals’ meet- 
ing in the spring? I believe that we 
who work with schools and teachers 
almost exclusively would be benefited 
by a more direct contact with people 
in other social institutions and agencies 
in which the products of our schools 
function.” 

At a meeting of a Parent-Teacher 
Association heltl in a southern area 
some weeks ago, a professor of psy- 
chology expressed himself thus: 

“Tt used to be assumed that college 
students could read and write—but this 
can no longer be assumed, for many 
of them have shown they do not know 
how. We have to start with them as 
if they are innocent of all education. 

“T say we had better not pay so much 
attention to interesting children only 
in things in which they are interested, 
but interest them in things they jolly 
well had better know.” 

A professor of chemistry also criti- 
cized a product of the school as follows: 


“Language expressions and the use 
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of quantities are the fundamentals of 
education. Apparently there is no at- 
tempt today to teach children in their 
first year of school to read. The in- 
struction of children in social subjects 
is something that can be taught at home. 

“What parents do not have time to 
teach their children are the funda- 
mentals. Education, especially of the 
average and above-average child, should 
be along practical lines and include 
the ‘three R’s’—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” 

These criticisms elicited a statement 
of defense of the schools from an indi- 
vidual identified with the schools: 


“Parents have been saying since 1867 
that the school system is ‘losing stiff- 
ness.’ Even if children in the second 
and third grades today cannot read and 
do arithmetic as well as students ten 
years ago, by the time they reach the 
sixth grade they will have caught up 
with and forged ahead of those taught 
under old methods.” 
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Extracurricular Interests at Selma 
Union High School.—Three new 
clubs have been organized at Selma 
Union High School to further the in- 
terests of students in commerce, photo- 
graphy, and Pan-American relations. 

The Commerce Club has been organ- 
ized among those in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades who have a vocational 
interest in business and commerce. In- 
formation and inspiration are to be ob- 
tained through addresses of specialists 
in selected vocational fields, vocational 
movies, and readings. 

The Camera Club, inspired by the 
adult education class in photography, is 
organized to familiarize students with 
some of the advances in photography 
materials and methods. 

The Pan-American Student Forum 
has been organized to assist in the un- 
derstanding of the problems of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. It 
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has the assistance of the Selma Rotary 
Club. 

The high school’s Junior Red Cross, 
which during and following World War 
I was one of the school’s outstanding 
service organizations, has expanded its 
activities and interests so that it will be 
in a position to render the maximum 
of service in the present emergency. 
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Avenal Produces Film for Public 
Schools Week.—The ground work is 
being laid for an eight-millimeter silent 
motion picture of school life and ac- 
tivities at Avenal High School of the 
Lemoore Union High School District. 
Stanley Watkins, local employee of an 
oil company, has offered very gener- 
ously his time, equipment, and film to 
help give publicity to education and 
educational opportunities. Through the 
coéperation of Mr. Watkins and the 
high school dramatics department, mo- 
tion pictures of the academic, the extra- 
curricular, and the athletic phases of 
the school plant are being developed in 
an interesting sequence of events that 
will be used during Public Schools 
Week. The films are to be presented, 
free of charge, for the usage of serv- 
ice groups, women’s organizations, and 
other groups interested in school affairs. 

Principal C. R. Annin states, “We 
heartily believe in Public Schools Week, 
but have found it rather difficult to 
get the active, busy citizens to see our 
school in operation. We are develop- 
ing this method, therefore, whereby we 
may take the school, through visual 
education, to the community rather than 
having the community come to the 
school.” 
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Administrative Devices at Ceres 
Union High School.—The schedule 
of Ceres Union High School has been 
of much interest to other schools, and 
so a brief description of it is given 
below. 
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The much discussed study hall issue 
was long ago dispensed with at Ceres 
by just not having study halls. The 
school’s aim is to give every student as 
rich an experience as possible, and so 
it has adopted a seven-period schedule 
with each period being at least 55 min- 
utes in length. Every student is kept 
busy every period. In other words, 
each student takes seven subjects a day. 
This allows him to participate in art, 
music, and various other worth-while 
activities. 

The school is now considering a 
schedule, however, which would include 
five straight periods of “solids” and 
would leave the remainder of the time 
for carrying on the school activities. 
The time from 1:30 to 3:35 would be 
given over to student body meetings, 
class meetings, hobbies, athletics, et 
cetera. It is possible that the entire 
physical education and health program 
would be carried on during these hours, 
with each teacher in school, as well as 
every student, working on a variety 
of physical education activities. 

“Ceres High,” writes Superintendent 
A. S. Cakebread, “definitely subscribes 
to the theory that a worth-while activity, 
properly organized, is as important as 
any college preparatory subject.” 
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The Defense Program and Adult 
Education.—At the Annual Fall Con- 
ference of the California Association of 
Adult Education Administrators, con- 
siderable concern was expressed over 
the tendency in some places to subordi- 
nate unnecessarily the social, economic, 
health, and family relations program 
to the defense program. The unani- 
mous opinion was that the number-one 
job is to build for defense, but that, 
for permanent defense, the regular pro- 
gram of education must be maintained. 
The conclusion was reached that adult 
educators should go all out for defense 
but, at the same time, struggle for a 
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unified program to keep community 
relationships good and do their part 
in helping to unify the community, the 
state, and the nation. There was a re- 
solve to plan a program for the future 
for those who must make complete re- 
adjustment after the emergency is over. 

The adult teachers of Los Angeles 
County, outside of the Los Angeles 
City School System, met recently to 
discuss the effect of the defense pro- 
gram on the program of adult edu- 
cation. Problems which concerned the 
group were the evidence of a dual sys- 
tem of adult education growing up, the 
attitude of some communities in be- 
coming accustomed to having the whole 
program paid for from federal and state 
funds, and the effect on adult education 
of the new programs which are organ- 
ized by junior colleges in order to take 
up the slack because of reduced en- 
rollments. 
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Transportation Problems of the 
Barstow Union High School.—Prin- 
cipal Vincent B. Claypool of Barstow 
Union High School feels that one of 
the most vexing problems which his 
high school faces is that of transporta- 
tion. In that district of some 9,200 
square miles, even the bus runs of 
64, 52, 21, and*13 miles do not solve 
the transportation problem. Scattered 
throughout the wide area are groups 
of one, two, and three, and sometimes 
as many as ten or twenty families serv- 
ing highway oases, mines, or railroad 
service points; at these locations, far 
removed from the transportation sys- 
tem, are a number of children of high- 
school age. In order that these pupils 
may be provided with educational 
opportunities, the district has allowed 
parents one dollar per day in lieu of 
transportation for each day that a pupil 
attends school. 

In order to secure adequate housing 
for the young people so provided for, 

















the Governing Board has ruled that all 
private homes caring for the boarding 
students must qualify with the County 
Welfare Department under the State 
Boarding Home Act. This has helped 
to produce satisfactory arrangements, 
but there are yet many problems that 
challenge solution: such as the amount 
of control which the boarding-home 
mother may exert over the pupils under 
her care, residence requirements which 
the district may enforce upon parents, 
the basis upon which in-lieu-of-trans- 
portation payments may be revoked, 
and many others. 

This year the district is allowing 
transportation to some 25 of these 
people who live from 65 to 140 miles 
from a school. Perhaps one of the most 
unique cases is that of a family living 
near Kingston, in the northeast corner 
of San Bernardino County. If it is 
necessary to visit the home, one must 
go to Goodsprings, Nevada, and come 
back up into the mountains on the Cali- 
fornia side of the state line. Two boys 
come from this home. 
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Public Relations at Mountain 
View.—At the Mountain View Union 
High School a public relations program 
has been developed which is effectively 
acquainting the community with the 
work of the school. 

One of the activities of the program 
is designed to acquaint entering fresh- 
men and their parents with the oppor- 
tunities available in the high school. 
Prior to the opening of each semester, 
a meeting is arranged on the order of 
a forum, at which Principal Charles R. 
Crooke interprets new trends in second- 
ary education, the local program of 
study, new courses, and provisions for 
counseling and guidance. At the close 
of Principal Crook’s discussion, time is 
devoted to questions from the parents. 
This meeting has been highly satisfac- 
tory in acquainting parents with the 
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school program and in strengthening 
relations between home and school. 

A similar meeting, in the form of a 
“round-table discussion broadcast,” pre- 
sents to parents at an evening meeting 
the attitudes of the students on current 
political questions and upon social prob- 
lems confronting the students. 

The educational program of the 
school is presented to the community 
through talks before service clubs and 
civic organizations, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meetings, and frequent news- 
paper articles on items of special inter- 
est. Musical performances by the school 
band, the a capella choir, and by smaller 
music groups and soloists also bring the 
school into contact with the locality. 
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Work Experience for Commercial 
Students at Mt. Diablo Union High 
School.—For some fifteen years, 
work experience has been gained by 
commercial students in the Mt. Diablo 
Union High School. Principal Bertha 
Romaine states that, in the second se- 
mester of the senior year, the courses 
in secretarial and general office prac- 
tice include what has been called “co- 
operative training.” Each student is 
required to spend between sixty and 
seventy hours on a job which is ar- 
ranged for by the instructor. The work 
has been done on Saturdays, after 
school, or in vacation periods, in in- 
surance and law offices, banks, indus- 
trial plants, et cetera. 


“For the past few years,” says Miss 
Romaine, “we have arranged for a more 
concentrated form of work. We arrange 
with all teachers to excuse these stu- 
dents for a period of three school days 
preceding the spring vacation. They 
are placed by the instructor for these 
three days and for the vacation week. 
Their work is supervised. We ask for 
a definite report on each one from the 
person in charge in the plant or office. 
This report is sent to me in writing, 
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is confidential, frank, and constructive. 
The students are not paid. 

“We have had enthusiastic interest 
on the part of the students and fine 
codperation from employers. Many of 
our students have secured permanent 
positions through the contacts which 
they have made in the course of their co- 
operative work under our supervision. 

“Since we have included salesman- 
ship in our commercial course this year, 
some of our students will be placed on 
selling jobs for their required experi- 


ence.” 
7 7 7 


The Santa Cruz High School For- 
estry Project.—During the past sum- 
mer, the Santa Cruz High School Eagle 
Rock Forestry Project operated its 
second summer session of nine weeks. 
The personnel consisted of the leader, 
Robert E. Burton, teacher of biology, 
and the fifteen boys or students, of the 
Santa Cruz High School. The project 
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grew out of the classes in forestry. 

The boys lived in a camp and engaged 
in practical work for which they were 
paid and for which they received school 
credit. During the past summer the 
work consisted in building fire trails, 
removing excess brush or inflammable 
material, thinning the stand, salvaging 
fallen timber, building roadways to give 
access to danger areas, building erosion 
check dams out of the brush, measuring 
stream flow, making various improve- 
ments on the buildings and grounds, 
and treating poles for electric trans- 
mission line. 

This project has excited much inter- 
est and favorable comment. It has sup- 
plied work opportunities of a valuable 
character which are intimately related 
to courses completed in school, and it 
has demonstrated possibilities engaging 
the time of students during summer 
vacations. 
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there should be clear understanding of what this country means to every 
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high school boy and girl should be given definite information about our 


historical and geographical background, our national resources and indus- 
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ocratic way of life, the part we must play to save our country and the world. 
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rare service to high school students of American history and government. It 
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will help develop a fighting faith based on better understanding and greater 
appreciation of our American heritage. 


NATIONAL Unit I describes broadly the topography, boundaries, natural re- 
RESOURCES sources, and industries. 
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RACIAL Unit II discusses racial origins, distribution of population, popu- 
BACKGROUND _Mation trends, health, and urban-rural problems. 

AMERICA'S Unit Ill explains the American credo, what it is, why it is, and 
IDEALS what it means. ‘ 

AMERICA'S Unit IV deals with the position of the United States in the present 
STRENGTH world turmoil, the work of the army, navy, and airforce, diplo- 
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CANBY 
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Complete coverage of: 
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GRAMMAR 
PUNCTUATION 
QUALITIES OF 
EXPRESSION 
OvuTLINING ¢ REPORTS 
Letrrer-WRiITING 


HANDBOOK OF ... 
+ « « ENGLISH USAGE 


The most useful tool of its kind ever devised 
for reference by high school students. 


— Most complete — 
— Most convenient — 


(Handbook of English Usage is part of the forthcoming new series, 
MODERN ENGLISH COURSE, by Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum, 














Liprary to be published soon, for Grades 9-10-11.) 
si LE FRANCAIS MODERNE 
and A First-Year French Course 
GUINNARD: Basic materials of the omnibus type, rich in civilization reading; 
offers choice of indirect or direct method; unusual illustrations. 
BovEE L’AMI BOB -« L’OMBRE 
and Two new first readers in French, simple enough for introduction 
GuINNARD: 
after the first 15 lessons. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS... 
dies ... EDUCATION SERIES 
and A group of texts designed to introduce young Americans to the 
NEWKIRK: modern industrial and trade world. THE GRAPHIC ARTS (book- 


making) now ready; CERAMICS, METALCRAFT, and others 
to follow shortly. Junior and senior high schools. 
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Davis Campus Expands 
Home Economics Curriculum 


HE College of Agriculture of the 
University of California is expand- 
ing its home economics curriculum 
on the Davis campus to include all 
work leading to a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree and a _ secondary-school 
teaching credential in home economics. 
For several years it has been pos- 
sible for students to complete the 
first half of the four-year course in 
homemaking at Davis. The third year 
was added with the beginning of the 
fall semester in 1941; and next fall the 
senior year and the teacher-training 
program will be inaugurated. This ex- 
pansion at Davis is designed to meet an 
ever increasing demand within the State 
for adequately trained secondary teach- 
ers of home economics. Every phase 
of family life education will be em- 
phasized. 
The new program at Davis provides 
an opportunity for obtaining either the 





general or the special secondary cre- 
dential in family life education. Five 
years of training are required for a 
Bachelor of Science degree and a gen- 
eral secondary credential which will 
authorize the holder to teach any and 
all subjects in Grades 7 to 14. Only four 
years are necessary for one to obtain 
the special secondary credential author- 
izing the holder to teach family life 
education in the schools of California. 
Either type of credential will qualify 
the holder to teach family life education 
under the provisions of the Federal and 
State Vocational Education Acts. 

The University of California at Davis 
has a well-trained staff and all necessary 
equipment for this program. Labora- 
tories in foods and textiles, a nursery 
school, and a home-management prac- 
tice cottage form a part of the facilities 
that will be used in doing a first-class 
job of teacher education. 


The expansion of the home economics 
curriculum at Davis is a move to pro- 
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most usable form. 
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Combining five physical sciences in a most readable and interesting inter- 
pretation of man’s industrial, economic, and domestic environment. 
Teaches physics, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, and geology in their 


— For 11th and 12th grade classes 

— Includes laboratory work for general courses 
— Meets challenge of modern education 

— Complete and authentic 


*NOTE: Physical science is accepted by the University of California 
as a laboratory science in lieu of chemistry or physics. 
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vide increased opportunity for young 
women. The work being inaugurated 
was planned codperatively by the State 
Department of Education, the School 
of Education, and the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of California.” 





Junior College Monograph 
STUDY of Student Personnel 
work and of Curriculum in Cali- 

fornia Public Junior Colleges is the title 

of the 96-page monograph just published 


by the California Society of Secondary ° 


Education. This is the most complete 
and most significant report on these 
phases of the work of the California 
junior colleges yet published, Since it is 
a report of the California State Com- 
mittee of Junior Colleges, which was 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and by the Califorina Fed- 
eration of Junior Colleges, it presents 
an authentic picture of conditions in the 
State. 

The report consists of three principal 
sections as follows: (1) “Student Per- 
sonnel Work in California Public Jun- 
ior Colleges,” (2) “A Study of Cur- 
riculum in California Junior Colleges,” 
and (3) “The Future of the Junior 
College in California.” The latter of 
these sections is written by Aubrey A. 
Douglass, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction and chairman of the 
California State Committee of Junior 
Colleges. The first two sections of the 
report were printed originally in ab- 
breviated form as symposia in the Jour- 
NAL. The reports originally published 
have been extended, revised, and, in sev- 
eral cases, completely rewritten. Even 
though individuals have available the 
original symposia, they will find that 
they need this final report. 

The monograph sells for 60 cents per 
copy. Corporate and institutional mem- 
bership entitles the holder to one copy 
free of charge. 


1 Full training for both graduate and under- 
graduate students preparing to teach home 
economics at all levels is now offered also at 
Berkeley by University of California. 
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CALIFORNIA 
STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


By H. Dewey ANDERSON 


The first complete study of our 
state government. Designed for text 
or reference use. 


“It is a book that should be of high 
value to senior high school or college 
students. It is scholarly, well written, 
and contains material not found in 
any publication of which | know.”— 


Ausrey A. Dovetass, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


xiv-++-350 pages. $2.90 
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AIRLANES 
TO ENGLISH 


By Holland Roberts, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University; 
Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio 
and Curriculum Assistant, Los An- 
geles County Schools; and Helen 
Rachford, School of Education, 
Stanford University. 


This new book provides a systematic, de- 
velopmental speech program for the in- 
dividual student, according to his needs 
and capacities, showing him how to im- 
prove his skill in speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, listening and critical thinking. 
Activities and materials center in radio 
experiences, and the book contains live, 
up-to-the-minute material on radio, never 
before appearing in a textbook on the 
high schoo! level. 
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Each book of My English offers a well-rounded year’s 
program of English study. The series combines up-to-date 
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